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The English Curriculum in 
Perspective - 
The Elementary School 


Dora V. 


There is a peculiar challenge in an emerg- 


ing curriculum because it gives one a sense of 
privilege and of power in helping shape its 
growth. 


For at least ten years there has been such 
activity and debate in curriculum-making in 
this country as might have brought forth a 
truly significant curriculum if we had but 
pulled together instead of apart. Surely the 
program emerging will unite the best elements 
of all modes of thinking characteristic of this 
period of conflict—the best of care for indi- 
vidual differences complemented by the de- 
velopment of power to think and live co- 
operatively with others; the most stimulating 
of creative activities rendered effective by 
mastery of the conventions of language which 
make for clarity and ease of communication; 
the soundest conviction of the importance of 
reading skills in an age when communication 
through books, newspapers, and magazines is 


greater than it ever was before, supported by 
the unfaltering belief that a reading program 
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which ignores the things of the spirit in its 
search for fact falls far short of its possibili- 
ties for the enrichment of human living; the 
most significant of the old things as part of 
a rich heritage, and the most compelling of 
the new, which vibrate with the challenge of 
life in a modern age—and out of all these, a 
wholesome unity within the developing life 
and experience of boys and girls. The emerg- 
ing curriculum cannot be limited to either- 
or choices in the conflicts of the educational 
world today. It must seek from the best of all 
avenues of thought those elements which most 
effectively promote the clearly defined goals 
on which it premises its total program. 


Last evening we considered together what 
these goals are—for the elementary school, the 
secondary school, and the college. This morn- 
ing it is our business to describe the kind of 
curriculum that will best serve these ends; 


1Professor of English education at the University of 
Minnesota, Director of the new Curriculum Commission 
of the Council, and past president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. This address was given 
before the Council convention at Minneapolis, Nov. 23, 
1945. 
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that will afford a sanely balanced program, 
concerned with all aspects of the child’s 
growth. From the welter of ideas regarding 
the curriculum today, it seems to me four 
elements come rather clearly into focus: (1) 
the emerging curriculum will center on the 
communication of ideas, attitudes, and ideals; 
(2) it will be concerned with the setting in 
which language develops best; (3) it will 
find its roots and its direction in the total 
pattern of the child’s growth; and (4) it will 
attempt to achieve unify through constant 
inter-relating of the various aspects of the 
pupil’s experience in the language arts and in 
his educational program as a whole. 


The term communication is no mere edu- 
cational shibboleth. It represents a distinctive 
emphasis in our teaching, growing out of a 
period of conflicting ideologies and the need 
for marshalling loyalties and keeping men and 
women informed. At the same time, the 
critica] examination of our basic way of life 
gave us a new conviction of the importance 
of the language arts in a nation where consent 
by persuasion supersedes consent by force. 


For the arts of persuasion are reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening. 


Again, the word communication puts 
emphasis upon a purpose to be achieved, a 
message to be communicated, and a person to 
be addressed. It forces us to evaluate what is 
communicated in terms of its effectiveness in 
bringing about a desired result. Webster de- 
fines communication as the capacity to make 
one idea the property of two or more persons. 
On the other hand, he defines composition as 
skill in arranging words to form sentences, 
paragraphs, verses, or other parts of any 
literary work. ‘The contrast represents the 
essential difference between the new curricu- 
lum and the old in both reading and ex- 
pression. 
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The emerging curriculum, therefore, will be 
based upon a careful consideration of the types 
of communication important to the child and 
to the adult in his relationships with family 
and friends, with social and civic groups, in 
school and in life outside the school. Nowhere 
have these been better examined than in the 
Experience Curriculum of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English—conversation, 
making reports, writing letters, participating 
in discussion, reading the newspaper, and the 
like—motivated practice of which can be 
stimulated through the varied activities of 
home, school, and community. 


Through all these aspects of communi- 
cation run certain processes of orderly think- 
ing and certain skills in the use of lan- 
guage which need conscious definition for the 
teacher. A recent Seattle course of study 
names as elements which underlie successful 
communication observation, assimilation, and 
expression, Too frequently in the classroom, 
we promote expression before we help children 
to observe, to reflect, to assimilate, to organize, 
and finally to express. The emerging curricu- 
lum will attempt, it seems to me, to help 
teachers make habitual with boys and girls 
certain methods of approach to the problems 
of expression and certain processes of thinking 
common to many types of communication. 
A Wisconsin high school, for example, analyzes 
four F’s under a procedure involving critical 
thinking—find the facts, filter the facts, face 
the facts, and follow the facts. There is no 
time here to discuss the details of searching 
for materials, examining the validity of facts, 
and organizing one’s ideas for communication 
to others. Clear statement of what some of 
these basic processes are, however, seems essen- 
tial in a curriculum which is to insure con- 
structive teaching of the art of communica- 
tion instead of mere unguided practice in 
making reports or carrying on discussion. 
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The war years, and even more strikingly, 
the months following the peace, have con- 
vinced us of the need for mastery of the pro- 
cesses of group thinking and planning. Re- 
cently there appeared in a Utah hotel a sign 
reading, “Think American.” Beneath were a 
laborer, a manager, and a capitalist all lifting 
together in ~ common cause. Idealistic as the 
concept may seem to us at the moment, it is 


nevertheless the basic tenet of our democratic 


faith. 


“To think American” is ideally to think 
co-operatively, to recognize the other fellow’s 
rights and ideas, to arrive at conclusions on 
the basis of evidence and unprejudiced judg- 
ment. All this involves accurate reading, 
ability to determine the validity of sources, 
recognition of unfortunate emotional bias, and 
willingness to suspend judgment until all the 
facts are known. It gives practice in deter- 
mining the relevance of ideas, and in substi- 
tuting intellectual honesty for wishful think- 
ing. When children think and plan together, 
they learn first of all a sense of personal in- 
tegrity in presenting their ideas and a sense 
of responsibility to the group for the contri- 
butions they make. At the same time, they 
learn the real thrill of evolving together with- 
in the group a,bigger idea or a better plan than 
any one of them could have thought of alone. 
These language processes of the democratic 
way of life will unquestionably have a promi- 
nent place in the emerging curriculum. 


Again, the coming program in the lan- 
guage arts will attempt to make boys and 
girls proficient in the use of those avenues of 
communication effective in modern life—the 
radio, the motion picture, the newspaper, the 
magazine, and the book. In doing so, it will 
be concerned with constant carry over from 
school to community, and with the establish- 
ment of standards of selection and evaluation 
necessary to effective use of these agencies 
when school days are over. 
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Success in communication is dependent 
upon social and emotional factors quite as 
much as upon linguistic skills. Over and over 
again one reads of persons who are speechless 
with fear, with wonder, with grief, or with joy. 
One’s ability to communicate is affected con- 
stantly by emotional states; that is, if one is 
using language in a social situation, or even as 
a solo performance in the classroom. The at- 
tack upon such problems goes far deaper than 
mere use of words. It has to do with the 
psychological factors of being accepted by the 
group, of feeling at home in it, and of wish- 
ing to have a part in its activities, Exercises 
to loosen the jaw are futile when fear is the 
cause of speechlessness. Exercises in correcting 
run-on sentences bring few results when the 
cause of running on is nervousness or the de- 
sire to remain in the limelight as long as 
possible, The emerging curriculum in the 
language arts will help teachers to sense some 
of these social and psychological factors basic 
to successful communication. 


emotional connotation of 
words, the interpretations placed upon the 


same word by different people, the tricks of 


Again, the 


the propagandist, the part played by language 
in human affairs, all these are important to 
the emerging curriculum in the language arts. 


Emphasis upon communication gives in- 
creased motive for the mastery of language 
skills as such. Clarity of organization, ability 
to develop one idea at a time, precision in the 
use of language, wealth of vocabulary, assume 
a new importance when the effect upon others 
is the basic criterion of successful expression, 
Conventions in usage, punctuation, and capi- 
talization are the rules of the game, developed 
in the course of communicating, to facilitate 
the transference of ideas from one person to 
another. The principles are complementary 
in reading and writing, making easier both the 
reception and the expression of ideas. 


Again, it is particularly important when 
communication is the aim of speaking or writ- 
ing that the usage required should be current 
and not that of twenty or forty years ago. 
The emerging curriculum will therefore 
recognize linguistic change and will lead 
pupils and teachers to sources of information 


concerning standards currently acceptable. 


Care is particularly necessary in the early 
stages of habit formation. Therefore, it is 
especially important that the elementary 
curriculum indicate clearly the few basic skills 
in reading, writing, speaking, and listening, 
mastery of which should be the aim for all 
pupils of normal capacity to learn. Since the 
elementary teacher has the pupil in all the re- 
lationships of the school day, she has a chance 
denied to teachers higher up, of seeing that no 
lapses occur and that bad habits are eliminated 
early. Above all, she is in a position to estab- 
lish from the beginning a respect for good 
workmanship and an appreciation of the im- 
portance of mechanical skills as an aid to ex- 
pression. 


Consideration of reading as a means of 
communication has given rise to careful ex- 
amination of the skills necessary to effective 
comprehension, to adequate use of books and 
libraries and to the promotion of desirable 
habits of continued reading under one’s own 
direction. It has likewise brought into promi- 
nence the question of what it is that books 
should communicate to children. Three em- 
phases in particular have emerged in recent 
years, One is the use of materials which will 
give boys and girls perspective on their her- 
itage as Americans. In Barksdale’s First 
Thanksgiving, for example, they share with 
a little New England girl her grandmother’s 
experience on the first Thanksgiving Day in 
the new world. In the Little House on the 
Prairie, they sense the spirit of the pioneers, 
who braved the dangers of an untried wilder- 
ness that they might establish homes based 
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on ideals of freedom and opportunity for 
everyone. This is the kind of teaching which 
England does particularly well—passing on 
not only the facts of history, but the stirring 
interpretation of history through the emo- 
tion and imagination of the poet. Do you 
recall the final verse in Robert Nathan’s 
poem, “Dunkirk,”in which the youth steers 
his yacht through the darkness, bearing the 
exhausted men of Dunkirk to home and 
safety? 

“And all through the dark, while the 

Sarah’s wake 
Hissed behind him and vanished in foam 
There at his side sat Francis Drake 

And held him true and steered him home.” 
Something of that personalization of our 
country’s heritage is possible to boys and girls 
through literature. 

In addition to this vertical approach, our 
children need to see America as it is today— 
to understand all the cultural forces that 
make us what we are. They need to rejoice 
with Janey in Blue Willow when her father 
stays long enough in one job to make it possi- 
ble to set out her precious willow plate on 
the sideboard; or to enjoy with Maminka’s 
Children the gifts from the Old World, in a 
family born astride the Atlantic. They need 
to share the experiences of the Sad-Faced Boy, 
who joined the band in Harlem, or of the 
children of the Southern highlands who came 
Down, Down the Mountain to buy their first 
pair of screechy shoes. By such human and 
entertaining stories boys and girls learn the 
meaning of Benet’s great dream for America: 
“Out of a hundred visions, I make one.” 

Today’s challenge is to create such unity 
on a world basis, to help boys nd girls through 
reading to understand the mosaic of the 
world’s life and to appreciate the contribution 
which each nation makes to the pattern of 
the whole. They need to enjoy the turn of the 
seasons in Italy with Nino, as he waits for his 
father in America to earn money to send for 
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the family at home; to celebrate a fifth birth- 
day with Manuela in Old Mexico; or to spend 
a Christmas in the Tyrol with Hansi, or 
Easter in Hungary with the children of The 
Good Master. They need to puzzle with Ilenka 
over what a little girl can find to do in Russia 
when she grows up, or romp the quays and 
ride the houseboats of the Yangtze with Ping 
or Little Pear. From all these, children will 
learn the two things that matter most for 
them to understand—the spiritual unity of 
boys and girls the world over, and the essential 
variation in their backgrounds which makes 
possible their unique contribution to the 
world’s life. 

Curriculum committees are concerned, 
therefore, with the ideas and ideals which the 
literature program communicates to children. 
It is inevitable that this should be so, because 
literature, by reason of its artistic form, has a 
peculiar power over the emotions. No amount 
of mere information will ever move children to 
sympathetic undertanding of the plight of 
the little Negro boy, as Langston Hughes’ 
poem will do: 

MERRY-GO-ROUND 

Where is the Jim Crow Section 

On this Merry-go-Round 

Mister, ‘cause I want to ride? 

On the train 

There’s a Jim Crow Car 

On the bus we’re put in the back 

But there ain’t no back 

To a Merry-go-Round! 

Where’s the horse 

For the kid that’s’ black? 
In a flash, with the eye of the imagination and 
a depth of feeling born of personal experi- 
ence, the poet does what volumes of preach- 
ing and accumulated facts cannot do. 

The program in literature is the most 
slighted one at the moment in the elementary 
school. Its social importance is obvious; but 
its personal value is often overlooked. Boys 
and girls seek books in which children of their 


own age do surpassing things. As they identify 
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themselves with the hero or heroine of the 
story, they take on in their own eyes the 
greatness of the characters about whom they 
read. They become in imagination, Super- 
man, Dick Tracy, the Bobbsey Twins, Nancy 
Drew, the Mystery Girl, the Hardy Boys, 
Master Detectives, or Ted Scott, Aviator. It 
is ours to ask ourselves what there is in their 
stage of development which makes such char- 
acters appealing. It is ours to question with 
what kinds of persons it is important for our 
children to associate themselves; and then to 
find those literary selections which are best 
adapted to their level of maturity and to their 
varying interests and rates of growth. It is 
not likely that Evangeline will meet the emo- 
tional needs of the average intermediate grade 
child, It is inevitable that Heidi or Robin 
Hood or Lassie Come Home will. 


Years ago Browning expressed more 
beautifully than anyone else has yet done the 
function of concrete, imaginative literature 
dealing with experiences boys and girls can 
understand: 
“We're made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things 
we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 
And so they are better, painted — better 
to us 
Which is the same thing. Art was given 
for that; 
God uses us to help each other so, lending 
our minds out.” 
In a way, every curriculum maker in literature 
must enter into the old agreement of Words- 
worth and Coleridge, made years ago in the 
Quantock hills: first, to give the charm of 
novelty to the things of every day, and second, 
to make the imaginative seem real. Boys and 
girls have a right to both experiences in the 
course in literature. The delight of children 
everywhere in the rhymes of Mother Goose, 
in the secrets of Fairies and Chimneys, and in 
the humor of the Picadilly Daisy indicates the 
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important place which literature for sheer de- 
light should have in the elementary school 
curriculum. The fairy tales play their part, 
and the modern stories of Millions of Cats or 
the Five Hundred Hats of Bartholomew Cub- 
bins, and in the upper grades, the typically 
American extravaganzas of Pecos Bill, Paul 
Bunyan, and Old Stormalong. In all prob- 
ability, the great popularity of the comics is 
a clear expression of a thirsty imagination 
which we do not otherwise fully satisfy. 


Balance, then, is a fundamental quality of 
the emerging curriculum, balance among all 
the kinds of reading material which lead to 
well rounded experience. 


No aspect of the school program is so 
closely related to the total pattern of the 
child’s growth as his developing control over 
language. Intimately tied up with his breadth 
of experience, his mental capacity, and his 
social and emotional status, it presents a range 
of individual differences greater, perhaps, than 
any other area of the school curriculum. 
Studies of the activities in which pupils volun- 
tarily engage, consideration of their special 
interests and aptitudes, and careful observa- 
tion of their use of English are basic to the 
planning of an adequate program in reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening. 


Not alone is the adjustment of the child 
to his associates necessary, but the normal de- 
velopment of his own inner potentialities, The 
release of the spirit through creative self- 
expression is a major contribution of the lan- 
guage arts. The need of each pupil to express 
himself in ways that are original and satisfy- 
ing to him personally must be provided for in 
the curriculum, and opportunity to share with 
a sympathetic group those intimate personal 
experiences which play so large a part in 
human relationships. By suggestion and ex- 
ample, the curriculum can help the teacher 
to gain insight into the needs of individual 
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pupils and into the kinds of opportunities 
which the daily program provides for creative 
expression in writing, in speaking, in dramatic 
play, and in oral interpretation of literature. 
Sometimes the inspiration to such activities 
is distinctly personal in nature. Often, how- 
ever, it comes as a climax to a rich experience 
in social studies, in science, in art, or in music, 
the possibilities of which the curriculum can 
point out. 


In addition to keeping a careful balance 
between creative personal experiences and the 
more matter-of-fact modes of expression, the 
curriculum must aid the teacher in providing 
a carefully integrated program within the 
language arts themselves. The complementary 
nature of reading and expression demands that 
both develop in parallel fashion throughout 
the elementary school. For example, there is 
real danger that in the primary grades undue 
emphasis upon reading may limit the child’s 
development in expression. The stories in the 
average beginning reader deal with the sim- 
plest of familiar experiences. They furnish 
little challenge to the imagination. The lan- 
guage in which they are told is necessarily far 
below the level of expression of which the 
child himself is capable, both in the limitation 
of vocabulary and in the complexity of sen- 
tence structure. It is imperative, therefore, 
that ample opportunity be furnished the pri- 
mary child to express himself in ways that 
will induce continuous progress in his own 
command of language, and that the lack of 
imaginative content in the basic reader be 
offset by a rich experience in story telling and 
reading aloud by the teacher of such old 
favorites as ““The Three Billy Goats Gruff” 
and “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs.” 


At the intermediate grade level, a slightly 
different problem arises. Recent studies in 
sentence structure, which have the value of 
describing growth at different age levels in- 
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dicate an increase in long, involved, and in- 
effective sentences in Grades IV- VI. One 
may safely guess that the cause lies in the 
emphasis in those grades upon wide reading 
in many areas, without sufficient assimilation 
before the child attempts to express the ideas 
for others. This period of so-called “reading 
to learn” is fraught with difficulties unless 
emphasis is placed upon making material one’s 
own before attempting to express it and striv- 
ing constantly for precision in reporting it to 
others. Courses of study help teachers most 
effectively when they point out these stages 
of the child’s development in language and 
furnish concrete examples from the children’s 
own. speech and writing. 


The question of how to organize the cur- 
riculum so that the experiences of the child 
will be well balanced, sequential, and unified 
is as difficult as it is crucial. It is inevitable 
in the first place that it be planned around 
the kind of activities which will promote 
normal intercourse, group planning and dis- 
cussion, the use of varied agencies of com- 
munication, and motivated expression of a 
personal or group character. Many of these 
units will grow out of rich experiences in the 
social studies, in science, in art, or in, music, 
Some will come from activities in the organ- 
ized life of school or community. Still others 
will capitalize upon the personal concerns of 
boys and girls and upon their recreational 
interests of the moment, Those units will be 
best which give most extended practice in the 
processes and skills of communication, which 
furnish motive and purpose for expression, 
and which foster both creative personal ex- 
pression and experience in group thinking and 
discussion. 

In such situations it is possible to observe 
the child’s growth in language as he uses it 
for purposes of communication. His ability 
to underline forms in the quiet of the class- 
room in sentences which express ideas someone 


else once wished to communicate is no measure 
of his power to grapple with the expression 
or his own thoughts or desires, especially to 
those among his fellows who clamor to pro- 
mote conflicting ideas or purposes within the 
group. Furthermore, in the course of such 
enterprise, it is possible to record the child’s 
behavior in those aspects of communication 
which transcend or accompany mere use of 
language. Wrightstone’s technique of observ- 
ing and recording participation in the group, 
objectively, in attitudes and habits of work 
together with Tyler’s for describing a logical 
approach to problem solving are helpful in 
analyzing what these elements are. 


Within the framework of such a social 
unit, it is possible to care for individual differ- 
ences in interests and in capacities, and to 
plan specifically for teaching the skills of 
reading, the processes of selection and organiza- 
tion of material, of logical thinking, and of 
such language activities as giving reports, 
carrying on group discussion, and sharing of 
personal experiences with others, In them it is 
likewise possible to teach language directly 
in relationship to use. 


Most curricula are satisfied with listing 
skills and asking the teacher to relate them to 
the child’s own attempts at expression. The 
emerging curriculum, let us hope, will do 
enough of the work for her actually to ex- 
emplify the principle. Recent units produced 
by the elementary schools of St. Paul indicate 
the peculiar language problems teachers may 
expect to find in each of them. Similar helps 
occur in the monograph, Aids for the Study 
of Utah’s Communities, issued in September 
by the State Department of Education in Salt 
Lake City. For example, shall we teach six- 
teen rules of the capital letter in sequence 
between two and two-thirty daily for a period 
of two weeks, or shall we ask in a unit on the 
community how our community uses capital 
letters, and master those uses in the course of 
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the unit? Or shall we inquire in a study of 
family life when capitals are needed in naming 
family relationships of father, mother, uncle, 
or aunt? Evidence from the psychology of 
learning suggests that these skills will not be 
mastered accidentally. Difficulties must be 
foreseen, teaching must be done directly in 
relationship to use, and motivated drills must 
be furnished to insure mastery. 


Such specificity is valuable not only for 
the aid it gives teachers. It is important for 
the curriculum-maker to think his way 
through to the use he expects the pupil to 
make in speech or writing of every element 
of mechanics taught. The procedure is guar- 
anteed to reduce by nearly one-half the re- 
quirements customarily set forth. Three types 
of research are available to the worker in this 
field. One records evidences of strong and 
weak points in children’s use of language; an- 
other defines what usage is currently accept- 
able; and a third furnishes evidence of the 
relationship of usage to knowledge of gram- 
matical science. 


Finally the emerging curriculum will be 
concerned with continuity in the child’s 
growth, with a carefully planned sequence in 
learning. It will attempt to describe growing 
maturity in the use of language, not merely 
to record errors to be eliminated. What con- 
stitutes growth in ability to carry on group 
discussion? What qualities differentiate the 
successful letter of an able first grade pupil 
from a similar one written by a superior child 
in the sixth grade? 


Anyone who observes language in action 
in the classroom knows immediately that fixed 
standards of performance cannot be set up for 
all children at a given grade level. Studies of 
child development, however, suggest that it is 
possible to chart the direction of growth, to 
describe concrete evidences of increasing 
power in various types of communication, to 
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discover where each child is in his progress up 
the scale, and to determine what kind of 
assistance he needs next. For example, study of 
the sentences used bychildren at different 
stages of development illustrates what we have 
called the direction of growth, At the foot of 
the scale is the response of the timid child in a 
single word without any attempt at making a 
statement. Next is the simple sequence of 
four or five unadorned basic words in the 
normal order of an English sentence. As the 
child grows in intelligence and maturity, he 
adds modifiers, enriching the idea; he lends 
variety to his sentence order; and ultimately 
he shows the relationship of ideas through 
proper subordination and co-ordination. All 
these levels of performance may be present 
within the same classroom; but the relative 
status of each child’s development is clear. 
Furthermore, the child’s mastery of the sen- 
tence fluctuates with the complexity of the 
idea he és trying to express and with the de- 
mands of the social situation. The learning 
curve of the complex sentence goes rather 
steadily upward, growth being in the subtlety 
of the relationships expressed. The ability to 
avoid fragments varies from stage to stage, 
only slightly less than the ability to avoid 
unhappily run-on sentences. The curriculum 
that merely prescribes avoidance of sentence 
fragments or placing periods at the ends of 
sentences gives little help to the teacher. 
Examples indicating positive elements of 
growth in control of the sentence and charac- 
teristics of pupils of varying degrees of ma- 
turity are imperative if teachers are to 
promote or to measure progress. The recent 
course of study for the elementary schools of 
Bonham, Texas, which makes an interesting 
attempt to list items of the language course 
in sequence, is suggestive to anyone working 
on this intricate problem. 


The emerging curriculum in the language 











arts at the elementary school level, then, will 
promote unified development in the elemen- 
tary school child by recognizing language and 
literature as social instruments intimately tied 
up with the total pattern of his growth. It 
will find a setting for increasing power in 
communication which gives opportunity for 
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personal and group reading and expression and 
for mastery of the social and psychological 
problems of communication; and it will help 
the teacher by concrete examples of perform- 
ance to see the manifold relationships between 
these experiences and the specifics of instruc- 
tion in language. 
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Language Arts in Action in 
Utah Elementary Schools 





CAROLINE DosBson’ 


Background of the Program— 
Survey of State Needs 

“Help in the language arts!” This call 
was the result of a state-wide survey made 
early in the year by the Planning Committee 
for the Elementary Section meetings of the 
Utah Education Association. The felt need 
in language arts doubtless stemmed largely 
from a curriculum activity developing in the 
state was enthusiastically supported and help- 
ed along by the State Elementary Supervisors’ 
Organization. The project aimed to explore 
and help the child record some of the rich 
history, past and present, of the various com- 
munities of Utah. Teachers, principals, and 
supervisors became acutely conscious of need 
for help in this undertaking. 


The survey also revealed demonstrations 
and exhibits as favored media of help. 


Setting up the Program 

The planning committee was at first 
rather nonplussed by the prospect of arrang- 
ing demonstrations for 2400 people but final- 
ly hit upon the plan of using with accom- 
panying narrative and comment kodachrome 
screen pictures of actual school situations 
where language arts were in use. Two stage 
demonstrations were also planned by way of 
variety, in which real children were used and 
a public address system set up to insure clear 
reception. All districts in the state that had 
equipment were invited to participate in tak- 
ing pictures. An important part of the pro- 
gram was an extensive exhibit of language 
arts materials. All districts were also asked 
to contribute to this project. 





The Program: Language in Use 

The screen pictures and stage demonstra- 
tions were presented in the morning program. 
As the pictures were shown, readers from 
either side of the stage alternately picked up 
the explanation of each scene, readers with 
sympathetic voices and deep understanding 
of children and how they grow and develop. 


Slides: 

There were pictures of children engaged in 
the use of many media of communication: 
talking, listening, reading, writing, drawing, 
dancing, and singing. 


“Everywhere in the school and every day 
there are opportunities for growth in and 
through the use of language.”* This was the 
keynote of the program. Picture after picture 
of Utah schoolrooms was thrown on the 
screen showing scenes of children having 
many experiences, for “experience is the 
‘stuff’ of language.” 


There were slides showing language arts 
being used as a major instrument of com- 
munication. For instance, with a volcano 
picture, a sixth grade pupil voiced his experi- 
ence—probably vicarious—of a volcano: 


“Bubbling and bubbling 
Rumbling and rumbling 
And crashing, 

The whole earth shakes. 
Masses of molten rock 
Shoot up 
Then quiet down 
Lava oozes over.”’* 


1Wm. M. Stewart School, Sale Lake City, Utah. 
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There were slides showing language arts 
in combination with other modes of com- 
munication: art, music, and body movement. 
For instance, second grade children were 
shown listening to a harp played by Yoshiko 
Niiya. Later, this listening led to many eager 
questions and observations recorded in the 
accompanying narrative: 


“Which is the highest string?” 
“How many strings are there?” 
“Is this solid gold?” 

“I like the soft tone.” 
“Chords!” 

“This is the thickest one.” 
“Egad!”’* 


The role of language in relation to many 
other fields, social studies, numbers, science, 
was studied through the pictures. A third 
grader, for example, was depicted explaining 
to a classmate that on the first day of sum- 
mer the day is the longest and the night is 
the shortest in the year. 


A picture of children with puppets was 
interpreted by the readers: 
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“Would you have third graders use lan- 
guage freely?......Then have a supply of 
puppet characters like these, and children will 
create and tell stories ranging from ‘Peter 
Pan’ and ‘Cinderella’ to a bit of mere slap- 
stick comedy, all for the exercise of their 
imaginations and ingenuity, as well as for 
the delight of their audiences.”* 


There was a fascinating story behind the 
picture of children curiously examining Blue 
Willow Ware: 


“These children are making discoveries; 
and discoveries are something to talk about. . 
Boys and girls, studying about Holland, read 
about the Delft ware for which the Dutch 
town of Delft is famous; and as they read, 


they came across the information that the 
Dutch got their ideas for blue and white pot- 


tery from the blue and white porcelain which 
was brought to Europe from China and Japan. 


“Just when the children had discovered 
this, a visitor to the classroom asked the boys 
and girls if they knew anything about Blue 


These children are making discoveries about Blue Willow Ware and discoveries are something to talk about. 














Willow Ware and if they had ever heard the 
Chinese legend which is painted on it. 


“Of course, the children wanted to know 
more about it; so a copy of the story was 
procured, and the teacher read the legend to 
the children. Meanwhile, the visitor who had 
told them about the book and the willow ware 
brought them the Blue Willow plate which 
the teacher in this picture is holding. The 
boy on the right holds a copy of the book. 


“The day after this picture was taken, a 
boy in the class suddenly became aware of 
his dish at the breakfast table. At school he 
reported: “This morning I was eating my 
fruit; and when I got to the bottom of the 
dish, there was the story. Shall I bring it?’ 


“Here the children are finding the story 
from the book on the dishes, and, in a fashion 
characteristic of children, are discovering that 
the story on the plate is like the story in the 
book but that the story on the bowl differs 


in some respects. 


“They are discovering that neither dish 
was made in China. Says one boy: ‘Can I tell 
them where the bowl was made? It says on 
the bottom: Morijima, Japan.’ And then 
someone discovers and reports: “The plate was 
made in England.’ A third pupil proffers the 
explanation: ‘Maybe that’s why it’s a little 
different from the book.’ 


“Incidentally, did anyone in the audience 
ever see children—particularly boys—quite so 
interested in dishes? We note, however, that 


the dishes in this case are shiny, clean ones. 


“Is it enough to say that experiences like 
this stimulate a great deal of observation and 
language usage on the part of children and 
lead them to read to satisfy their curiosities? 


“And should it not be noted also that, 
long after much else has been forgotten, chil- 
dren will know and appreciate Blue Willow 
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Ware and recall the Chinese legend that it 
relates? 

“Experiences like this give children oc- 
casions to use language (and, lest we forget, 
language is learned in use) and give them 
matter to talk about.”* 

And again, the readers explained a slide: 

“Here four first grade children who can- 
not yet write language are making pictures 
that express or convey ideas and information. 


“Note some of their picture-writing dis- 
played frieze-like on the wall above them. 
Through these crayon pictures, the children 
have told their teacher and their schoolmates 
about their families. 


“In Carol’s picture, labeled ‘Carol’s fam- 
ily,’ Carol has told us that in her family there 
are five... father, mother, two girls and a boy. 


David has drawn 
a picture of Father, Mother, a baby-buggy, 
and himself. The picture of the baby-buggy 
is David’s way of telling what the teacher has 
printed underneath: ‘David has a rew baby 
in his family.’ 


“In David’s picture. . . 


“Were you to visit this schoolroom and 
inquire about what you see, the teacher would 
explain that first each child made a picture 
telling about his family. When that was done, 
each child told about his family using his 
picture as he did so. Then the group com- 
posed the language that the teacher printed 
under the picture. 

“Afterward the children read their first 
social studies book, ‘Peter’s Family,’ and later 
composed stories that they could read them- 
selves.””* 

Stage Demonstration: 

High-lighting the program were two stage 
demonstrations. In one, third graders sang 
original songs for which they had written 
words and music, against a backdrop of an 
oversized copy of one of their original illumi- 
nated manuscripts. In the second demonstra- 
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tion, seventh graders reproduced a square 
dance party they had given for P. T. A.—this 
time without benefit appearance. Calling 
dances is a language art, too, and listening to 


the calls is another. 


Exhibit: 


During the 


noon, visitors examined the extensive exhibit 


three-hour intermission at 
set up in the school cafeteria. These materials 
were organized under such headings as the 
following: 

“OPPORTUNITIES FOR LANGUAGE 
GROWTH ARE EVERYWHERE” 
“CHILDREN SPEAK DISTINCTLY” 
“CHILDREN WRITE LANGUAGE” 


They were annotated to exemplify problems 
and practices in language teaching. 


Under one large caption “CHILDREN 
EMPLOY ART AND LANGUAGE,” for 
example: appeared a first-grader’s picture of 
a toy horse with a story recorded beneath by 
the teacher. In one corner, thrown into re- 
lief by a mounting of black, appeared this 


annotation on white paper: 
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“Here a child has painted his picture 
and told his story to the teacher. 

The teacher has recorded the story in 
language similar to that of a primer 
for the child to read. 

Note the use of repetition and the 
teacher’s careful arrangement of the 
matter.” 


Another large painting showed three ani- 
mals with this teacher recording beneath: 
“Sally saw an animal. 
It looked like a rabbit. 
She saw an animal. 
It looked like a horse. 
She saw an animal. 


It looked like a pony.” 


The annotation read: 

“Children are poets. 

Read ‘Sally saw an animal’ aloud all the 
way through and hear the poetry. 


Listen to the pleasant sound of the s’s and 
the I’s. 
Note the repetition that is characteristic 


of poetry.” 





Third Grader: “On the first day of summer, the day is the longest and the night the shortest in the year.” 
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Both walls and tables were used for the 
exhibit—tables with stools where one might 
sit and examine at length material on display. 
The chairman of the exhibit committee was 
present to explain, direct, and answer ques- 
tions. 


Material shown on the screen in the morn- 
ing was available for close inspection, as well 
as much additional work obtained from Utah 


school children. 


The exhibit was open also at the close of 
the afternoon session, and many persons re- 
ported having returned two or three times for 
further observation. 


Help from an Expert: 


Feeling the need of help from a specialist 
in the field of language arts, the committee 
invited Dr. Dora V. Smith from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota to be guest speaker for the 
Elementary Education Section. She was in- 
troduced at the morning session, where she 
had the opportunity to observe many phases 
of the state program, the philosophy behind 
the program, and some of its weaknesses, 
strengths, and needs, 


The afternoon session featured Dr. Smith 
speaking on her reaction to the morning pro- 
gram and giving her advice and recommenda- 
tions. Her deep understanding of the field 
and of the particular needs of Utah Elemen- 
tary Schools was reflected when she spoke on 
“The Role of Language in the School and the 
Role of the School in Language.” 


In summary she pointed out that language 
grows in a direct relationship to the breadth 
of the child’s experience, that language and 
thought power go hand in hand, and that the 
basis of both is enriched experience. Further 
basic principles she emphasized were that the 
various aspects of language are best taught in 
relationship to the use made of them through 


the school day; that language is a social in- 
strument and cannot be mastered by exercise- 
doing alone but must be developed in rela- 
tionships; and, finally that skills taught in 
use in activities are more effective than skills 
approached directly through drill techniques. 


The following morning at a general ses- 
sion of U. E. A., Dr. Smith completed her 
contribution in an address, “The Language 
Arts as Basic to the American Way of Life.” 
This emphasized not only the necessity of 
adequate means of communication, written, 
spoken, radio, pictures, and the like, in de- 
veloping a democracy but also the influence 
of the democratic way of life on means of 
communication. She brought more intense 
realization to the words used in the morning 
program! 


“A common language and a common be- 
lief in liberty and justice for all bind us to- 
gether. The people of the world should real- 
ize that suggestions for international organ- 
izations are based upon the theory of consul- 
tation, deliberation, and discussion. It is for 
this kind of world that we are readying the 
children in our public schools today. We 
cannot afford to fall short.”* 


To emphasize the unity of the program 
and to provide a guide to important high- 
lights, a rather detailed folder was given each 
visitor. In it was printed the program in 
sequence. Four pages were devoted to brief- 
ing important points of the morning program 
and headed “The Language Arts are learned 
as Children Employ Them in Daily Living.” 
Material was arranged so that the eye would 
catch essential emphases thus: 


“Experience is the ‘stuff’ of language. 
It must be significant, important, real, 
interesting. 
It may be first-hand. 


It may be vicarious.” 
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This brief folder served as a guide not only 
at the time but helped also in later thinking 
and application. 


Further Uses Made of Program Material: 

Requests have been received for additional 
program folders since the meetings. Super- 
visors have felt they have value for use in 
local meetings. Teachers who could not be 
present have been advised to secure copies as 
a means of personal professional help. 


On Dr. Smith’s recommendation, the Ele- 
mentary Section of the National Council of 
English Teachers has requested that duplicate 
slides and a recording of the continuity be 
made. They plan to make them available 
to other communities that might be inter- 
ested. 

As a final service to the state language 
arts program, plans are being made to make 
the exhibit material available to small groups 
in the state. In this way it might be used in 
part or as a whole as a basis for discussion at 
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institutes, supervisory meetings, and the like. 
Some uses along this line have already been 
made. 

Response from teachers and supervisors 
throughout the state, requests for some of 
the materials, and uses made of these materials 
would seem to indicate that the program has, 
to some extent, at least, accomplished its pur- 
pose. The many participants would seem 
justified in believing that they have, in some 
measure, contributed to the language arts 
program in general throughout the state and 
to the Utah Communities Project in particular 
and that progress is toward a keener realiza- 
tion that 


“LANGUAGE is an ‘amazingly intricate 
and efficient and beautiful instrument’ 
which we use to express and communi- 
cate ideas and feelings. The role of the 
teacher is to guide children to efficient 
and beautiful use of this instrument.”* 


*Schwan, Myrtle A. and Committee: 
Accompany Pictures. 


Continuity to 





Would you have children use language freely? Then have a supply of puppets. 


Recent Research in Vocabulary 
Development 


J. CONRAD SEEGERS’ 


This paper is a review and synthesis of 
selected studies dealing with the development 
of vocabulary, published or written within 
the past years. 


One group of studies deals with vocabu- 
lary difficulties found in textbooks and other 
materials and with the extent to which such 
materials facilitate or militate against develop- 
ment both of vocabulary and thinking. 


Edgerton (8), in presenting an analysis of 
the difficulty of children’s encyclopedias, cites 
other related studies which indicated that 
there is still too heavy a load in many text- 
books designed for the intermediate grades, 
particularly with reference to the number of 
new words introduced. Application of the 
Washburne grade placement formula indicated 
that the three most widely used children’s en- 
cyclopedias are at about tenth grade level as 
far as reading difficulty is concerned. As Ed- 
gerton makes clear, however, application of 
such a formula does not tell the whole story. 
The ability to recognize a word does not 
ensure complete understanding. One must 
pay attention to the context and to the con- 
cepts that are involved. As the author points 
out also, quoting Dr. Leary’s studies as source 
of a portion of the evidence, sentence length 
and other factors of construction affect diffi- 
culty. 


This article does not mean that encyclo- 
pedias cannot be used by intermediate grade 
children, but it does show the need of prepa- 
ration for the guidance in such use. Both this 
and other studies indicate not only the fact 
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that words can be learned or approached 
through context, but that there is danger in 
depending too much upon context. It is 
especially necessary to help children if con- 
crete experiences have not provided a back- 
ground against which the article will be read. 


Nemec and Losinski (23), for example, in 
an interesting study using the Dolch Basic 
Sight vocabulary in a large number of Wis- 
consin schools, state that as far as reading 
vocabulary is concerned one may not depend 
upon context clues, but must build a stock 
of sight words. They recommend the Dolch 
list as a means of discovering children who 


are prone to depend too much upon context 
clues. 


Morgan and Bailey (22) used an artificial 
vocabulary with college students to study 
the use of context clues. While context clues 
have manifest value, the authors point out 
the tendency of many students to guess with- 
out verifying. In this investigation one group 
of students translated a story, another group 
were told that they were to go through an 
exercise in learning a foreign language and 
would have to use dictionaries. The implica- 
tion of encouraging superficiality by relying 
upon context is valid for elementary school 
pupils as well as for the college students who 
were the subjects of the investigation. 


There have been many studies of the 


1This article is a condensation of a paper read at 
the Minneapolis meeting of the National Conference on 
Research in English and the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, November 22-24, 1945. 

?Associate Dean of Teachers College, Temple Uni- 
versity. 
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comics.* 


Many of these seem to this writer 
to suffer fromm one of two faults. Some of 
them warn sententiously against an alarming 
array of alleged perils—linguistic or moral— 
in spite of the fact that research discounts 
any danger. Others, in a sort of parade of 
liberal thinking, again without any particular 
reason, insist that children should be allowed 
to enjoy the comics just as adults enjoy them. 
A few of these papers investigated the vo- 
cabulary load or aspects of the possible effect 
upon vocabulary. 


In two analyses Hill (14, 15) found a 
slight tendency among the children whom he 
studied to prefer comics which presented the 
greater proportion of slang, misspelled words, 
onamatopoiea, and expletive, but found no 
substantial relationship between such prefer- 
ences and vocabulary load in general. The 
vocabulary load, of course, is light, and of 
appropriate difficulty for elementary school 
children or for adults whose reading ability 
is on that level. 


Thorndike (32) shows that the comics 
provide a substantial amount of reading ex- 
perience at a difficulty level appropriate for 
the upper elementary school, and the war 
training has re-emphasized the possibility of 
developing vocabulary by utilizing the tech- 
nique of the comic strip or book. 


Park (25) studied the vocabulary of a 
different sort of visual aid, by analyzing eight 
Erpi films. His conclusions are that the vo- 
cabulary burden is reasonably low as com- 
pared with that of comic books; that the 
average sentence length seems long when 
compared with that found in compositions 
written by children, but not when compared 


“For summaries of many studies, see Lazar, May. 
Guiding the Growth of Reading Interests. Educational 
Research Bulletin No. 8. Board of Education, City of 
New York. May, 1945; and “Symposium on _ the 
Comics.” The Elementary English Review 19: 165-170, 
181-182. 1942; tnd the December 1944 issue of Jour- 
nal of Educational Sociology. 
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with social studies textbooks or standards sug- 
gested for adults of not too limited reading 
ability; and that there was no consistency as 
between vocabulary load and the grades for 
which the films were recommended. 


This last statement seems quite important, 
because one of the major claims for the use of 
such films is that vocabulary is enlarged. 


A quite different kind of presentation by 


Yoakam (35) shows the necessity not only of 
specialized vocabulary in the several subject 
or area fields, but the importance of develop- 
ing concepts, and of distinguishing the tech- 
nical or quasi-technical uses of words. 


A paper of somewhat similar import (24) 
grew out of an analysis of five third-grade 
arithmetics, Of particular interest is the state- 
ment that many (71 of 296) technical terms 
appear only once in the books in which they 
are used, and 55% appear less than five times. 
More repetition is needed if terms are to be 
meaningful. 


An article by Brownell (4) is concerned 
more with the development of thinking than 
with vocabulary, but if words are to convey 
and represent thought, method must be con- 
ducive to such use. Not only for arithmetic, 
but for all subjects, is Brownell’s approach 
pertinent when he insists upon experiential 
background, upon development, upon con- 
sideration of readiness, and upon emphasizing 
thinking rather than reliance upon rote 
memory. Johnson, in a study of the effect of 
instruction in the vocabulary of mathematics 
upon problem solving, presents similar con- 
clusions. 

Other reports deal with vocabulary as re- 
lated to reading and spelling. 


McCullough (20), in a thoughtful paper, 
pointed out the inadequacy with which most 
texts develop or provide opportunity for de- 
veloping skill in detecting context clues. More 
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mature and more intelligent readers attack 
strange words in more different ways than do 
the less mature and less able. The implication 
is that the less mature need to be guided into 
this avenue of growth and that the more 
mature need more opportunity to practice the 
skill than texts ordinarily provide. 


Other approaches, considering subject 
fields, are represented in the next group of 
articles, Geyer’s paper is directed toward 
the secondary searches, points out the rela- 
tionship between reading and spelling, as did 
Betts (3). Rich and varied reading results 
in gains in spelling. Geyer’s paper is directed 
toward the secondary school, but the implica- 
tions are not confined to that area. Betts 
directs thinking toward the essential unity 
of the language arts. 


Unpublished studies by Ranck (27) and 
Korbeck (19) follow similar trends. Korbeck 
studied the written work of children in a 
school system in which spelling lists are used. 
In 36,238 running words of composition he 
found that 43 per cent of the words in the 
list were not used at all by the children in 
grades 5, 6, and 7 whose compositions were 
analyzed. This, in itself, is not so important, 
because of the relatively small sampling both 
of running words and of stimuli. It is im- 
portant that the stimuli actually employed 
were reflected in the words used, that over 
one-third of the different words used did not 
appear on the list, and that the percentage of 
non-list words used increased grade by grade. 
Written vocabulary grows out of stimuli and 
need for expression, not from a spelling list 
alone.* 

In Miss Ranck’s investigation, using two 


4For further comment on such implications, cf. Vo- 
cabulary Problems in the Elementary School. Severtth 
Annual Research Bulletin of the National Conference 
on Research in English. Prepared by a Cothmittee of 
the Conference: E. W. Dolch, M. R. Trabue, J. C. 
Seegers, Chairman, N. Y. Scott, Foresman. 1939. Pp. 
35-36. 


divisions each of second and third grades, 
spelling was taught by means of a word list in 
one instance, through development from usage 
in the other. No material differences were 
discovered in the end tests of spelling, but 
differences were discovered indicating superi- 
ority in language development in the group 
taught by the developmental method. 

Stauffer (30) analyzed the prefixes in “the 
Thorndike Rating of 20,000 Words,” found 
that 24 per cent of these words have prefixes, 
and concluded that attention to prefixes helps 
a great deal in developing vocabulary as well 
as in word analysis. It would be interesting 
to study such procedure in connection with 
reading, ability, grade level, and mental age. 
It would be interesting to see how old, chron- 
ologically or mentally, a child must be before 
such procedure is profitable. This writer has 
observed third grades in which children dis- 
played considerable ability to profit from 
attention to certain prefixes. 


Rinsland’s volume, A Basic Vocabulary of 
Elementary School Children (28), is the re- 
sult of an enormous amount of tabulation. 
Rinsland tabulated over six million running 
words derived from compositions from over 
100,000 children, securing a total of 25,632 
different words. It is significant to note that 
over 5,000 different words were used both in 
grade 1 and in grade 2. 


Rinsland says (p. 16), “... this vocabu- 
lary should furnish more than 90 per cent of- 
the words for Grade VIII and perhaps more 
than 98 per cent of the words for Grade I... 
When [this] vocabulary is used for each 
grade in some percentage as suggested here, 
the vocabulary load will not be too heavy. 
Neither will the use of this list tend to pro- 
duce a static writing vocabulary, because 
many more words with known measures of 
usefulness are given than are ordinarily used 
in any grades except possibly two highest.” 
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The Seventh Annual Research Bulletin of 
the National Conference on Research in Eng- 
lish points out, however,’ that (a) the oral 
vocabulary of children is greater than the 
written vocabulary; (b) words must be con- 
sidered in phrases, not only in isolated form; 
(c) it is impossible to‘assign all words likely 
to be used by children in given grade or at 
given mental ages to those grades or ages; 


(d) no word list can be final. 


Even so monumental a list as Rinsland’s 
is subject to these and other restrictions. No 
list should constitute the complete list of 
words which children ought to be taught. 
Vocabulary grows from need, stimuli, and 
use. Like Mephistophilis’ comment on hell in 
Kit Marlowe’s play, it “hath no limits, nor is 
circumscribed in one self place.” 


Rinsland has, however, given us a useful 
study for comparative purposes. It is im- 
portant to note the agreement between his 
list and others derived from smaller samplings 
with reference to the words most frequently 
used, the proportion of the whole represented 
by those words, and the tremendous variety 
encountered beyond the limits of those words. 
Descriptions of other lists can be found in 
the Seventh Annual Research Bulletin of the 
National Conference which has been men- 
tioned. 


The next group deals primarily with how 
vocabulary grows. 


Dawson (7), in presenting a summary 
of a year’s research to this body, commented 
upon the large vocabulary of children enter- 
ing school, the desirability of encouraging 
children to converse with both large and 
small groups concerning many activities and 
to use words boldly as a means of stimulating 
growth in vocabulary. It goes without saying 


5Op. cit. pp. 34-35. Cf. also Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research. Walter S. Monroe, Editor. Published 
for the A.E.R.A. by the Macmillan Co. 1941, p. 1169 
(Horn), p. 452-3 (Greene). 
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that this implies a relatively informal type of 
classroom organization. It also means that 
the development of language cannot be re- 
legated to an isolated period. 


Hovious (16) speaks of the extent to 
which words, especially those representing 
abstractions, produce confusion in thinking. 
Without using the term, she develops treat- 
ment of semantic difficulties occasioned by 
disparity of experiential background and the 
impossibility of precise definition. She cites 
phrases like “The chemistry of his imagina- 
tion,” conflicts such as those arising from the 
difference betwean “justice” and certain opera- 
tions of the law. “If a Negro has so much 
white blood in him that he passes for white, 


what is he?” What is “purity of race?” she 
asks.° 


“Taking these sacred words out of the 
museum and putting them to work in every- 
day living is an obviously uncomfortably new 
experience,” she says. 


Foster (10) also pointed out difficulties 
arising from multiple meanings, apart from 
other aspects of semantic variations. 


Morgan and Bonham (21) quote a num- 
ber of rescarches showing the effect of mean- 
ing upon the development of vocabulary. 
Because of this factor and because of difficul- 
ties of association, different parts of speech 
Nouns were 
easiest to learn, adverbs hardest. This study 
dealt with mature students who were study- 


occasion different difficulties. 


ing a foreign language, but it has general 
implications. 

In an important portion of his evaluation 
of the activity program tried in New York 


®Some years ago a student who asked children to write 
the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag found many of 
them writing, “I pledge a legion to the flag of the 
United States and the Republicans for which it stands.” 
Recently another teacher, sceptical of the understand- 
ing with which children sang the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, asked for a similar demonstration. A number of the 
children wrote about “that darned early light-” 
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City public schools, Wrightstone (34) speaks 
of the contribution to vocabulary made by a 
rich program which utilizes children’s inter- 
ests and general activities, 


In a number of informal and at present 
unwritten studies in the Oak Lane Country 
Day School of Temple we 
have found similar outcomes, as has almost 
every other progressive school. We have done 
a great deal with the teaching of science, and 
find children in all grades above the first 
using scientific terms with no difficulty, and 
with a considerable degree of understanding. 
Interest, desire, opportunity, and concrete ex- 
periences develop vocabularies far beyond the 
limits of any published list. 


University, 


Other benefits than vocabulary were ob- 
tained. It is not often that intermediate grade 
children have real reason for the kind of writ- 
ing which must be employed when experi- 
ments are described. These children from the 
third grade through the sixth learned to fol- 
low a particular pattern in such work. They 
learned that they must state their problem, 
then tell what materials were used in the ex- 
periment, then state what they found. Some 
third grade children through this very pro- 
cedure arrived inductively at an understand- 
ing of what a paragraph is. 

Of course, the contribution to vocabulary 
was considerable. For example, in one fourth 
grade two boys were interested in the struc- 
ture of the atom. A number of children were 
interested in the operation of a steam engine 
and of an electric motor. Others were inter- 
ested in the production of static electricity. 
These children actually performed the experi- 
ments and used the words describing the 
scientific phenomena as a matter of course. 


Children in a second grade, after visiting 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, 
built a museum in their own room, with 
specimens of different sorts of rock, with 
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time charts, and with models of prehistoric 
animals, all showing how the earth grew. 


The point is that concrete experiences 
develop vocabulary, and whether words are 
on lists or not has little bearing upon the 
thinking of children whose experiences go 
beyond the lists. 


An interesting, although not too signifi- 
cant, sidelight on how children learn words 
occurred when the third grade children visited 
the fourth grade to see how an experiment 
should be written up. Coming back to their 
room, several of the children said they noticed 
that the fourth graders had always stated the 
question they wanted to study, had told how 
they proceeded and what they had observed. 
“Then,” said one third grader, “I noticed they 
always said ‘concussion.’ What do they mean 
by ‘concussion’?” 


It was fairly easy, of course, to make 
them understand that conclusion was simply 
a high class way of saying what they meant 
when they said results. 


Two interesting analyses of words used by 
children at Mooseheart (18, 9) also show 
clearly the effect of environment upon vo- 
cabulary. Kasser lists highly esoteric slang 
expressions used by Mooseheart children, while 
Fleming concludes that the relatively low 
vocabulary of these children and the low cor- 
relation between vocabulary and M.A. (.71 
as compared with Terman’s .91) might well 
be due to the restricted environment. 


Several articles dealt with the relationship 
between intelligence test scores and vocabu- 
lary scores and with testing or estimating the 
size of vocabularies. 


Carlton (5) found that mental age rat- 
ings and chronological age are the two vari- 
ables which bear most significantly upon 
Stanford-Binet (revised) vocabulary scores. 
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Rabin (26) in a study of psychotics 
found correlation in the order of .78 between 
the vocabulary section of the revised Stan- 
ford-Binet and Wechsler-Bellevue results. 


Babcock (1) warns against interpreting 
the relatively high vocabulary scores of border 
subjects as indicating a kind of specialized 
verbal intelligence, explaining them as repre- 
senting, rather, weakness in handling new 
dates. 


Thorndike (31) presents evidence to the 
effect that a rather brief vocabulary test 
could be used, by using Dr. Gallup’s sampling 
technique, as a reasonably fair test of the 


intelligence of a cross section of the voting 
public, and Spache (29) shows that M.A.’s 
derived from the Binet scale may be pre- 


dicted fairly closely from corresponding vo- 
cabulary scores. 


Traxler (33), showing that vocabulary 
scores are highly correlated with total scores 
on battery tests and are better predictors of 
total score than are certain intelligence tests, 
emphasizes the need of stressing the develop- 
ment of vocabulary. One must be careful in 
been 
alleged, for example, not in this paper but 


interpreting such statements. It has 


elsewhere, that if vocabulary is improved 
other qualities likewise are improved—such 
qualities as intelligence or executive ability. 
Vocabulary does not take the place of intelli- 
gence. A good vocabulary simply helps one 
to use the intelligence which he has. 


Cronbach (6) points out difficulties due 
to shifts of meaning which tests of vocabu- 
lary have not overcome. Many tests deal with 
We 


should present situations in which a subject 


definitions or synonyms, not with use. 


might name the word incorrectly. For ex- 
ample, which of the following are members 
of the middle class: a school teacher making 
$100 a month? a doctor earning about $6000 
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a year? a farmer earning about $700 a year 
and his keep? and so on. We should try to 
determine how precise a concept the subject 
has. 

Bear and Odbert (2) show that a subject’s 
judgment of his word knowledge is quite 
faulty. This also has relevance in connection 
with the discussion of over-reliance upon con- 
text in a preceding paragraph. 


A limitation of tests and some startling 
estimates of the size of the vocabulary of 
the educated adult are found in a study by 
Hartman (13). Hartman shows clearly that 
the estimate of size depends upon the size of 
the dictionary of which the test words are a 
sampling. Then, on the basis of tests prepared 
by sampling, he estimates that recognition 
vocabularies far in excess of 230,000 words 
are by no means unusual among college stu- 
dents. 


And now, before you get the impression 
that I am trying to demonstrate that my vo- 
cabulary is as comprehensive as that, let us 


summarize as follows: 


1. It is interesting to note that these more 
recent studies tend to confirm, rather than to 
alter, conclusions and suggestions found in 


previous publications.’ 


2. It is significant that with reference to 
both 


attention is paid to area and depth of mean- 


testing and development, increasing 


ing, not simply to single or isolated meanings. 


3. Both the use of context and warnings 
against over-reliance upon context as means 
of developing vocabulary are emphasized. 


4. The studies clearly show the effect of 
experience, environment, and stimulus upon 


‘Particularly: Gray, William S. and Holmes, Eleanor. 
The Development of Meaning Vocabularies in Reading. 
The University of Chicago. 1938. Teaching Language 
in the Elementary School. Forty-Third Yearbook, Part 
II, National Society for the Study of Education, 1944. 
Seventh Annual Research Bulletin, National Conference 
on Research in English. 1939. 
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the use of language, and the development of 
vocabulary in particular. Schools which de- 
pend upon a pedestrian type of curriculum 
and organization cannot hope for superior 
achievement in this respect. 


5. If, through concrete experiences or 
other suitable stimuli, children are encouraged 
in or made to feel the need of expression, 
they will use words intelligently. The fact 
must guide us both in the use of lists and in 
the interpretation of tests. A word is difficult 
or easy to a child not in proportion to the 
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Listening Activities in the Ele- 
mentary School 


ALTHEA BEERY’ 


Listening to the spoken word, one of the 
four arts of language, is staging a come-back 
as a means of education. Schools, which for 
three or four centuries have leaned heavily 
on the reading of the printed word, are turn- 
ing to other avenues of learning to strengthen 
and supplement the program. And among 
these other means of education, hearing, the 
newest and yet the oldest, is making a new 
bid for recognition. As educators, if we are 
to be honest, we will admit that influences 
‘outside the school—the radio, commercial 
recording, the sound film, and the educational 
program of the Army—have proved the ef- 
fectiveness of the spoken word in informing 
and influencing people and have forced us 
to re-evaluate listening as an educative pro- 
cess. Our concern with listening would seem 
to be a belated one. 


Realizing the willingness with which mil- 
lions allow their ears to be assailed for hours 
daily, under circumstances in which no com- 
pulsion is present, we have decided to use 
these listening habits to serve our own ends. 
Some of the conditions under which people 
listen to the radio we cannot fully duplicate 
in school. The elaborate sound effects, the 
muted musical backgrounds, the professional 
narrator—these we can secure only by direct 
use of the radio or by recordings. Other con- 
ditions are not suited to the educational goals 
we seek. Most of the time we do not wish 
children to tune off at will nor to do the 
marginal type of listening which is frequently 
characteristic of the home use of the radio. 


It is not so much that the time in which 
elementary pupils listen should be increased 
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but that pupils should learn to listen more 
intelligently and to use more effectively what 
they learn through their ears. How can we 
as elementary teachers improve the listening 
of children? There are at least six ways: 


By sensing the relationships of listening to 
other phases of communication 

By understanding the psychological pro- 
cess of listening 


By providing general conditions conducive 
to listening 

By utilizing opportunities for children to 
listen 

By understanding the developmental levels 
of listening—the goals toward which 
teachers and pupils should work 

By keeping alert to new inventions and 
equipment which will aid the program 


Speaking and listening, writing and read- 
ing—these are reciprocal processes of com- 
munication. Why speak if no one is to listen? 
Why write if no one is to read? Listening and 
reading are similar processes psychologically. 
Each involves the perceiving of ideas from 
others, but each demands more than passive 
reception. What principles that have proved 
beneficial in reading may we tentatively apply 
to listening? 

Some of these are: 

1. Pupils read better when they have a 

purpose. Surely pupils will listen better 
when they expect to use what they hear. 


1Presented at a Conference on the Art of Intelligent 
Listening during the thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of 
the National Council of Teachers of English, Novem- 
ber 23, 1945. 

2Supervisor of Language Arts, Cincinnati Public 
Schools. 
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2. Reading results in greater learning when 
it is combined with other modes of 
learning; listening, too, needs to be re- 
inforced by other forms of experience. 


3. Reading readiness is essential to success- 
ful attainment in reading; listening 
readiness should be similarly explored. 

4. Comprehension improves when pupils 
are encouraged to check themselves on 
the ideas gained from reading; listen- 
ing probably needs similar checks. 


Other similarities will doubtless oceur to 
teachers. They may be interested in discover- 
ing the points at which careful listening pre- 
cedes or accompanies reading. At least in 
beginning reading, words should arouse vivid 
meanings in spoken language before they are 
met in reading. 


For primary children, studies indicate that 
the use of the spoken word, including the 
give-and-take of spirited discussion, is a more 
effective way of learning than the use of the 
written word. Without questioning the im- 
portant place which reading must occupy in 
education, it would seem reasonable that the 
substantial control over the mother tongue 
which a child brings with him to school 
should be widely used to facilitate his learn- 
ing during those years in which he is acquir- 


ing control over the tool of reading. 


At the same time, attention to the limita- 
tions of listening is in order. There is some 
evidence that people are more easily misled by 
the spoken than by the written word. Chil- 
dren can reread if they have missed a point, 
but in listening this is not possible; frequently 
the speaker goes on unaware of the learners’ 
confusion. Reading can be _ individualized 
much more readily than listening. As teachers 
we need to help children decide when to seek 
information from the spoken word, and when 
to turn to books for guidance. The child must 
use both repeatedly. 
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Improvement of Listening 


The following general suggestions® for the 
improvement of listening may be helpful: 


Choose appropriate opportunities for listen- 
ing in terms of pupils’ interest and needs 
and commensurate with their ability to 
understand. 


Provide an atmosphere conducive to listen- 
ing; seat young children close to the 
speaker. 


Discuss with pupils the factors that make 
a good listener; encourage them to set 
for themselves appropriate standards for 
listening. 


Help children learn when to listen, what 
to listen to, and how to listen. 


Utilize everyday class activities to develop 
more alert listening. 

Provide children with the necessary back- 
ground or readiness for each listening 
activity. 

Place emphasis upon what is said rather 
than upon errors in usage. 

Encourage pupils to demand meaning in 
what they hear; urge them to ask for 
explanations when they do not under- 


stand. 


Check possible misinterpretation through 
questioning. 


Place emphasis on precision of vocabulary; 
help children distinguish between hom- 


onyms; explain new terms immediately. 


Provide, when appropriate, for interaction 
of the speaker and group during the 


listening period. 


When practical, see that action or inter- 
pretation follows listening. 


‘Many of these suggestions are adapted from the 
Intermediate Manual, Bulletin No. 125,. 1945 and 
Tentative Course of Study, Language Arts, Grades 7 & 
8, Bulletin No. 145, 1945, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
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Help children evaluate what they hear; 
guide older children to discount bursts 
of oratory in searching for essential ideas. 


Help older elementary children note how 
phrasing, pausing, and transitional words 
punctuate oral speech and aid the listen- 
er. 

Check cases of inattention for defective 
hearing; compensate by advantageous 
seating. 

As a teacher, exemplify good listening 
habits yourself. 

Be consistent in the formation of listening 


habits. 


Have a means of checking to see whether 
children have listened. (For example, a 
situation at the kindergarten level in- 
volved the filling of Junior Red Cross 
boxes. No written message was sent to 
the parents. The gifts that the children 
brought in and their interest in fill- 
ing the boxes were proof of good listen- 
ing. Older children might write sum- 
maries of short reports. ) 


A group of Cincinnati teachers* have been 
meeting together to explore ways in which 
they might improve the listening of elemen- 
tary school children. They teach children of 
different age groups from kindergarten 
through the eighth grade. In addition to 
reading the limited professional literature 
available, they explored this area in a variety 
of ways. 

1. They kept a record of the types of 
programs to which children listen out- 
side of school, analyzing these to note 
which programs interest pupils most at 
various ages, and the extent to which 
listening is done alone or in company 
with friends or members of the family. 


4Georgia Aiken, Clara Anish, Fern Dexter, Anna 
Marie Evans, Bessie Gabbard, Garnette Haeberle, 
Huberta Le Saint, Mary Alice McCartney, Rebecca 
Montgomery, Dorothy Rieckelman, Jean Schellinger. 


It has been interesting to see how early 
in the grades the programs planned 
for adult audiences were regularly 
followed by children. Jack Benny and 
Fibber McGee and Molly were men- 
tioned by kindergarten children, 
though this class felt that there were 
no good radio programs for boys and 
girls like themselves. The influence of 
the movie was evident in the listening 
of an underprivileged second grade 
group. In one third grade group, 21 
children reported listening to news 
broadcasts, though this trend was not 
borne out by older groups. In the list 
for this group also, the prevalence of 
adult programs was noted. For ex- 
ample, the highest number listening 
to any program, 23, was reported for 
both the Lone Ranger, a children’s 
program, and for District Attorney. 


They used class discussions to improve 
the discrimination of pupils in the 
out-of-school use of the radio. 


They set up for themselves goals to- 
ward which to work in improving the 
listening of pupils at various levels. 


They encouraged pupils cooperatively 
to build listening standards toward 
which the class itself would work. 


They kept a log of the listening 
activities of the class for a day or a 
week, [Here is one for a single day 
kept by a fifth grade teacher. 


Listened to reading of story, “Lucky 
Sixpence” by teacher for enjoyment 
and background in study of American 
Revolution. 

Listened to arithmetic explanation 
by teacher. 

Listened to oral working out by 
children of two types of problems 
involving different processes. 
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Listened to estimated arithmetic 
answers for reasonableness, and then 
for correctness after problems had 


been worked. 


Participated in a discussion of 
health material, afterwards listening 
to the reading of a selected portion 
for words new to their vocabularies. 


Throughout discussion of social 
studies, listened for different aims of 
the several countries sending explorers 
to the New World. Practiced listen- 
ing for important points of brief re- 
ports for later checking with child 
who gave reports to determine if 
those were the points intended for 
emphasis. 


Before reading, listened to tran- 
scriptions of children’s voices for 


- defects common to many in class- 


room. 


At the end of reading period 
listened for improvement of these 
same children in oral reading. 


Listened to a group reading a 
thanksgiving song, in order to fami- 
liarize self with the words and 
rhythm of the song. 


Listened for tonal quality as a 
group of childrem sang a song. 


Listened in book discussion for 
stories which were sufficiently inter- 
esting that the child would want to 
read themselves. 


Listened for dismissal bell! ] 


They experimented with pupil logs in 
which pupils kept a record of the 
kinds of listening they did. 


They observed the relative effective- 
ness of instruction when listening was 
included or excluded in connection 
with other ways of gaining ideas. (Two 
films, one silent and the other sound, 
judged by the teacher to be equally 
good and on subjects of comparable 
interest, were used with a second 


10. 


11. 


12. 


grade group. The teacher noted dif- 
ferences in reaction to the two films. 
During the showing of the films, the 
advantage of sound was noted in the 
greater enthusiasm and intentness of 
the children, and in the spontaneous 
comments and exclamations. In the 
discussion which followed the show- 
ings, most of the conversation con- 
cerned the sound movie. The children 
commented on the sounds used in 
addition to the dialogue. The captions 
in the silent film tended to interrupt 
the action and, for this group of poor 
readers, to be shown too rapidly for 
pupils to read them. The fact that 
titles were printed in “caps” instead 
of small letters added to the reading 
difficulty. When the children were 
given an opportunity to draw anything 
they wished from the films, most of 
them chose situations from the film 
which included spoken language and 
sound effects. ) 


They 
which effective listening takes place. 


stated the conditions under 


They asked children to make two lists, 
(1) “What I Like to Listen To,” and 
(2) “What I Do Not Like to Listen 
To.” 


They experimented with the effective- 
ness of the magnetic tape recorder and 
with pupil recordings in the improve 
ment of pupil’s speech and oral read- 
ing. 


They secured and used the recordings 
and sound movies available through 
the school’s audio-visual aids exchange. 


They experimented with ways in 
which pupils may interpret. listening 
activities. 











13. They observed children on the play- 
ground to ascertain what pupils listen 
to in voluntary and unsupervised 


situations. 


Some of these ways of exploring how chil- 
dren listen were more fruitful than others, but 
the group felt that they had gained increased 
control over the techniques of improving 
listening. Additional references to their activi- 
ties will be made throughout this paper. 


Listening has always been an inseparable 
part of oral language and has never been com- 
pletely ignored. If we examine the standards 
toward which we have worked in story tell- 
ing, discussion, and other 
activities of oral language, we can usually find 
tucked away some place a reminder to the 
pupils that they must be polite and keep quiet 
when others are performing; but alas, most 
of us have been satisfied with the outward 
evidence of reception. The speaker expects a 
certain modicum of politeness and appropriate 


dramatization, 


posture but is frequently surprised when 
listeners react with questions or challenging 
statements. Unfortunately this is as true in 
some classrooms as it would be in a dignified 
public address. The increasing interest in 
forums, town meetings, panel discussions, and 
study groups is a healthy sign, and the same 
attitude of vigorous reaction to the spoken 
word should be carried over into listening 
situations within the classroom. 


Situations Involving Listening 


Brief consideration wil] be given to typical 
oral situations with emphasis on the listening 
skills involved. 


1. Conversation and Telephoning 


Fortunate are the children who have had 
opportunity at home to listen to and partici- 
pate in sparkling conversation. Polite response 
to the contribution of others as the conversa- 
tional ball is tossed from one to the other is 
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dependent upon attentiveness as others speak. 
The teacher must be alert to the needs of two 
types of children; first, pampered, only chil- 
dren who demand exclusive attention and, at 
the other extreme, children who listen pas- 
sively to others, but take no part in the con- 
versation. 


For young children natural experience in 
learning to listen to conversation is afforded 
by the informal give-and-take of ideas as the 
group meets in the morning, as they move 
about during work period, and as they visit 
during the mid-morning lunch. With older 
children, it is profitable to discuss what listen- 
ing well in conversation means and to use 
occasionally the device of a group conversing 
while the rest of the class listens, especially if 
this is followed by an analysis of the con- 
versation for evidences in the dialogue that 
the participants had listened carefully to each 
other. 


Recognition of the fact that children are 
learning to use conversation as an entrée to 
their social group will influence the type of 
individual and group guidance given. 


Telephone conversations call for unusually 
intent listening not only to the words, but to 
the overtones in the verbal responses of the 
person at the other end of the line. By later 
elementary grades, pupils should not limit tele- 
phone conversations to close friends since 
listening to older people and strangers places 
a greater burden on listening. Dramatization 
of imaginary conversations in the classroom 
is healthful, but genuine needs for telephoning 
should be utilized, whenever possible. 


2. Discussion 

Improvement in listening during discus- 
sion will come as children sense the purpose 
of the discussion and are allowed due freedom 
in reaching conclusions, and as they learn to 
feel responsible for seeing that their personal 








contributions do not duplicate points already 
made. Occasional summarization is helpful. 
There is a place, too, with older children for 
listening to planned discussion in which a 
committee that has done preliminary investi- 
gation on some problem leads the class in 
considering the facts and basing discussion 


upon them. 


3. Reports. 

Every teacher who has used children’s re- 
ports has faced the problem of the value of the 
report to other members of the class. Mabie has 
pointed out that the “lone-star” performance 
gives way to a meeting of minds when reports 
deal with some common enterprise. Sometimes 
children giving reports may check the effec- 
tiveness of their presentation by preparing 
and giving the listeners a quiz calling for 
one-word responses. 


4. Directions and Announcements 

Frequently young children have difficulty 
with directions because, in pre-school experi- 
ence, directions and requests were addressed 
to them as individuals, whereas in school they 
need to give attention when remarks are ad- 
dressed to the group. Children’s attention 
should be called to the importance of sequence 
in directions. The typical seven-year-old, ac- 
cording to the Binet Intelligence Test, can be 
expected to remember three simple commands 
long enough to execute them in sequence. 
The proof of listening to directions is, of 


course, correct execution. 


In connection with science, arithmetic, 
written work, and hand work of all] kinds, 
the teacher has a responsibility for improving 


children’s listening to explanations. 


In announcements they make, children 
learn to include what, when, and where. They 
should listen for the same points in the an- 
nouncements they hear. 
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5. Story-telling and Dramatization 


Quite young children can be helped to 
listen to picture book stories if they occasion- 
ally see the pictures after the page has been 
read to them and after they have suggested 
the picture which they think the artist should 
have drawn. 


There is a natural sequence of events in a 


well-constructed story. Improvement in 
listening will come as children have practice 
in listing events in order, in participating as 
a group in refrains to repetitive tales, in illus- 
trating successive episodes and showing these 
in a home-made “movie,” and in listening 
for picturesque words. Informal dramatiza- 
tions point up the need for more careful 
listening to stories. The feeling of group re- 
sponsibility for a dramatization produces bet- 


ter attention. 


6. Poetry and Choral Speaking 

The hearer’s enjoyment of poetry is so 
dependent upon its effective reading, upon 
the appropriate selection of poems and their 
use at a psychological moment, that the 
teacher must carry most of the load with 
younger pupils. Children can listen for the 
story in narrative poems, for rhythm, rhym- 
ing words, word selection, and for the extent 
to which the rhythm fits the mood or the 
content. If the rhythm can be “stepped out,”’ 
young children enjoy deciding whether the 
pocm walks, runs, skips, marches, or gallops. 
Needless to say, all poems do not lend them- 
selves to this treatment, although many of 
the Mother Goose rhymes do offer possibilities. 


Choral speaking, in addition to its other 
values, calls for intent listening to others and 
to one’s self in order to produce a group effect 
that is satisfying. 


7. Oral Reading 
We can scarcely expect thoughtful listen- 
ing to consecutive oral reading of material al- 
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ready familiar to children. Listening for mis- 
takes will impede progress in thoughtful 
interpretation. Children can learn to listen in 
order to decide whether a certain section 
proves or disproves a point, or even, in prac- 
tice situations, whether a pupil who has been 
working on some aspect of reading, such as 
proper phrasing, is overcoming his difficulty. 
When recording machines become standard 
equipment in elementary schools, we can ex- 
pect much profit from the use of recordings 
of the oral reading of children. Recordings 
enable the child to hear himself, and successive 
recordings are dramatic evidence of progress. 
It has been found that their use need not make 
children self-conscious; their use is indicated 
in many remedial cases. 


8. Listening to Music 


Music comes to us only through our ears, 
so listening is basic to this field. Background 
music is useful for relaxation in connection 
with rest periods. Enjoyment of good music 
is so dependent upon familiarity that it is 
essential that time within the school day be 
provided for children to hear over and over 
appropriate good music. Pupil recordings and 
the microphone enable the group to hear 
themselves more objectively. Music teachers 
tell us that records which supply the missing 
parts or reinforce the singing of the budding 
tenor or bass are of great benefit during the 
seventh and eighth grades when boys’ voices 
are changing. Rhythmic and graphic interpre- 
tation of music builds listening habits in 


children. 


9. Introductions 


The remembering of names of new ac- 
quaintances is a gracious gesture and one that 
can be learned. The difficulty is that, in in- 
troductions, attention is distracted from the 
name by the visual impressions made by the 
person being introduced to the child and by 
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the need for the child to make appropriate 
verbal response. Informal introductions, in 
which the child feels responsible for catching 
the new name and for picking up the conver- 
sation in a way which will put the new- 
comer at ease, should take precedence over 
undue emphasis on correctness in procedure. 


10. Programs 


In a modern school there are many occa- 
sions on which children listen to a class pro- 
gram put on by another grade, to school assem- 
blies, and to outside speakers. Proper stand- 
ards for polite behavior im such a situation 
need to be built, of course; but a high level 
of listening can come only as children are 
prepared to enjoy a particular program and 
as they put themselves in the place of the 
performer, a natural outgrowth of experi- 
ence in giving their own programs. Similarly, 
in preparing to give a program, children 
should anticipate the listening difficulties of 
their audience. They should learn to select 
vocabulary carefully when planning to enter- 
tain younger children. Program planning is 
good training in, listening, because children feel 
a responsibility for making themselves heard 
by the listener. 


11. The Radio in School 


Probably the most effective use of the 
radio at the elementary level is to utilize 
in classroom discussions the listening of chil- 
dren outside of school and to help children 
evaluate such programs. Because of the in- 
flexibility of the set time of a commercial 
broadcast, the fact that it was not planned 
with the specific class in mind, and the 
teacher’s difficulty of knowing the content of 
the program in advance, many educational 
leaders do not anticipate as much instructional 
use of the radio with young pupils as of other 
types of learning aids. However, older ele- 
mentary children do get the sense of history- 
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in-the-making from direct broadcasts. Cer- 
tain areas of music and literature appreciation 
offer possibilities for school radio programs, 
as do news broadcasts for older elementary 
pupils. 

12. Recordings and Transcriptions 

In comparison with the radio, recordings 
can be used more flexibly and can be selected 
more carefully in terms of class needs. Chil- 
dren’s symphony concerts are listened to more 
appreciatively and intelligently when record- 
ings of the numbers are used in class preceding 
or following the program. Seventh and eighth 
grade pupils enjoy the professional recordings 
of poetry and dramatic skits. 


As indicated before, recordings made by 
children themselves give permanence to an oral 
rendition and enable the children to hear 
themselves more objectively. The time may 
come when teachers-in-training and teachers- 
in-service will find it fruitful to analyze 
children’s recordings for a variety of purposes. 


13. “Broadcasting” by Pupils 

Pupils who have attempted to broadcast, 
whether over the public address system of the 
school or by means of a screen arrangement 
and a play microphone in their own room, 
are more conscious of their effect on the 
listeners. The audience, in turn, denied any 
visual cues or distractions, learns to concen- 
trate on what is received through the ear. In 
terms of its effect on the listening habits of 
children, “play broadcasting” deserves a larger 
place than it now receives in many elemen- 
tary classrooms. 


14. Sound Films 


It is only necessary to note the increased 
sense of reality that comes with the sound 
track in a film to appreciate how much 
the spoken word adds to the effectiveness of 


a movie. A vivid demonstration of how 


important listening is may be made by 
temporarily cutting out the sound track. 
There are occasions, however, when the silent 
film, which permits the explanation of the 
teacher to accompany the visual presentation, 
is more valuable educationally. 


15. Creative Listening 

Those of us who believe that creative ex- 
pression releases and develops a child need to 
examine the possibilities of creative listening. 
Children should be encouraged to gain sen- 
sory impressions from what they hear. They 
can learn to see pictures, smell scents, feel 
textures, as they listen creatively. Music and 
poetry, as well as direct experience, may be 
the impetus to creative expression. Each sense 
stimulates and supports the others. Topics for 
children’s writing can well come from the 
listening they do in and out of school. 


16. Sounds around Us 


Children need only encouragement to 


sensitize themselves to the sounds in nature 
and in the man-made world around them. 
During a two-hour period in a nursery school, 
a master teacher, interested in music, picked 
out on the piano a tune which a child made 
up on the spot as he worked, repeated with a 
youngster the rhythmic pattern he had 
pounded out with blocks, stopped with a 
group to note the deep sound and repeated 
pattern of a fog-horn, and encouraged five or 
six other explorations in sound which I have 
since forgotten. In no case was the teacher 
imposing attention to sound; she merely gave 
value by her attention to what the child had 
already noted. 


So much of the world of sound for a 
child is non-verbal in character. As teachers, 
we might well study how the radio uses 
music and sound effects to heighten the effect 
of the spoken word. Older children will 
themselves be interested in noting this. 
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One teacher asked her eighth grade class 
to put on paper the things they like to listen 
to. It is interesting to note how many choices 
were non-verbal and how many of those 
which involved the spoken word were in- 
cluded because of the emotional connotations 
they carried. Here is one girl’s list written 
without previous preparation. 


WHAT I LIKE TO LISTEN TO 
by an Eighth Grade Pupil 


I like to listen to: Johnny Mercer’s voice, 
the sound of waves washing up on the shore, 
the put-put of a motor boat, the splash when 
a rock is thrown into the water, the chirping 
of a cricket, the bubbling of a little brook, 
the water rushing over the rocks in the brook, 
the sound of rain patting on the roof, thunder, 
the dinner bell, the sound of the piano, a boy 
soprano, the fog-horn on the river, the splash 
of the waves while on a boat, the music played 
while I ride on the merry-go-round, the song 
“Somewhere over the Rainbow,” the honk of 
musical horns, chiming doorbells, the train 
whistle, the man at the gate of the train tracks 
calling out the stops of a train, Hawaiian 
music,the barking of a little puppy, the mew- 
ing of a kitten, the howling of the wind, the 
quietness of the country except for a little bub- 
bling stream, the tinkle of fairy bells, poetry 
about fairies and little imaginative poems, 
the splash of water in the Y swimming pool 
when someone dives, sad, slow, spooky music, 
stories about the sea, or trouble and spooks 
on a ship, exciting sea stories, the voice of 
Joyce Harrison (a classmate), the honking 
horns and blowing whistles in a traffic jam, 
the church clock that ring out the time late 
in the night, funny stories, English people 
talk, French people talk, the bang of a kick- 
ball when it’s kicked hard, the tap of high- 
heeled shoes, the theme song of the Lone 
Ranger program, Danny Kaye acting silly, 
the giggle of girls, Katherine Hepburn’s voice. 
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17. Sharing a Listening Experience 
This next example shows young children 
sharing a listening experience. 


During the first month of school Tommy, 
a first grader beaming with pride, came 
bursting into the kindergarten room with a 
note from his teacher saying: 


“Tommy wants to tell the kindergarten 
children a story. He does it very well.” 


The kindergarten teacher announced to 
her children the glad news, and they were de- 
lighted when Tommy started off with: 


“The title of my story is ‘The Three Billy 
ee arer 


The kindergarten children had heard this 
story a number of times. They had even 
dramatized it both during their free play 
time (using two large ladders for the bridge) 
and during story time with the entire class 
as an audience. But to have a first grade child 
tell the story in his own individual way pre- 
sented the story in new clothes. The children 
listened to Tommy with unusual interest and 
invited him to come in and see how they 
played the story. 


A few days later when the kindergarten 
children suggested playing the Three Billy 
Goats Gruff, Tommy was invited and, with 
Tommy serving as narrator, the kindergarten 
children enacted the story. 


This sharing of a listening activity served 
as the beginning of a happy relationship be- 
tween the kindergarten and the first grade. 


18. Listening to Older or Younger 
Children. 

The student council in one elementary 
schoo] has been able to include representatives 
from first to eighth grade. The pupils from 
upper grades plan carefully so that they adapt 
their reports of council meetings to the inter- 
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est and vocabulary levels of primary children. 
Older children listen courteously and help- 
fully to a report from a second grader that 
the bird-bath needs attention, not being 
amused or pleasantly tolerant but accepting 
the report for what it is worth. The faculty 
adviser believes that this is the result of the 
pupils in the eighth grade having grown up 
with the student council. 


The preceding illustrations do not in any 
sense exhaust the possibilities for listening 
inherent in everyday living in schools. Perhaps 
they will serve to suggest to teachers other 
situations in which the listening of children 
can be improved, and additional values to be 
obtained from the situations discussed. 


Developmental Levels in Listening 

What constitutes normal progress toward 
intelligent listening? In the field of reading, 
sequences in developmental levels are rather 
clearly charted and generally recognized. 
Not so with listening, although excellent 
work along this line will be found in a recent 
course of study from the Oakwood, Illinois, 
Public Schools. In this publication, outcomes 
in listening are given for five levels—Kinder- 
garten, First and Second Primary Cycles, In- 
termediate Cycle, and Junior High School 
Cycle—with a consistent step-up from level 
to level in the listening behavior expected of 
children. Much critical observation by teach- 
ers is needed in establishing such standards. 
Certainly, instruction will be more effective 
when the sequence of development is better 
understood. Probably there would be general 
agreement that, at the primary level, we 
should expect the child to assume his share of 
responsibility toward the one who is speaking, 
to ask questions about what he does not un- 
derstand, to listen to and carry out simple 
directions, and to follow the sequence of 
events in a simple story. 


In the upper elementary grades, the child 
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will show increasing maturity by his ability to 
disagree with the speaker courteously, to 
watch for transitional phrases, to hold the 
thread of a discussion in mind, to discount 
bias in a speaker, to listen to content that 
does not affect him directly, to take notes 
during a speech or report, to write a brief 
summary of an oral report, to indicate by his 
remarks that he has turned over in his mind 
the ideas of others, and to reserve judgment 
in listening to different viewpoints in discus- 
sion. 


As children set goals for themselves in 
intelligent listening, their progress will be 
accelerated. One immature second grade 
group stated these practices, among others, as 


the ends toward which they were working: 


We listen to people who have something 
to tell us. 


We listen when our names are called. 


We think before we talk. We have some- 
thing other people would like to hear. 


We look at the person who is talking. We 
stop what we are doing. We keep very 
quiet. 

We listen carefully to the rules before we 
play a new game. 

We wait until the children are all ready to 
listen. 

We listen the first time; we listen to the 
whole thing. 

We stop and get in line when the fire bell 
rings. 


Listening and Pupil Adjustment 

Finally, listening should be approached 
in terms of the pupil’s total development. 
May not the poor listening habits of a child 
be evidence of faulty social adjustment and 
underlying conflicts? We need to remember 
that language is an instrument of social 


behavior. The child who constantly inter- 
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rupts, who is highly distractible, or who is 
inattentive and daydreams should have sym- 
pathetic study to discover the basic causes of 
his poor listening. 


One’s status in one’s group is largely 
reflected in the degree to which others listen 
to him. A teacher may unconsciously imply, 
by his manner or his comments, that the re- 
sponses of certain pupils are to be discounted, 
thus increasing a basic insecurity. The in- 
articulate child, once his ideas, however poorly 
expressed, have been valued by the teacher 
and the group, is ready to be helped to make 
his contribution in a more acceptable manner. 
As his status in the group improves, his 
listening may also improve. 


Conversely, the maturity of a child’s social 
development is exhibited in his ability to ex- 
press himself easily on occasion and to control 
his desire to express himself long enough to 
allow others to participate. 


The teacher who would improve the listen- 
ing habits of children must have clearly in 
mind the abilities that are essential to listen- 
ing, the sequential order in which these nor- 
mally develop, and the situations in which 
growth in these habits and attitudes may be 
naturally developed. In addition he must in- 
terpret the listening behavior of each child in 
the light of his total development. 
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Guiding Writing Activities 
in the Elementary School 


MILDRED A. Dawson’ 


Both prospective teachers and teachers-in- 
service are often confused by the apparently 
antagonistic viewpoints and recommendations 
of authorities in the field of written language 
activities; but a careful analysis of seemingly 
divergent reports usually reveals an amazing 
amount of agreement. There have, indeed, 
been differences in emphasis or a treatment of 
entirely different phases of written activity. 
Last year’s publication of the Council, Chil- 
dren Learn to Write, is a case in pomt, the 
stress in some instances being on creative 
writing and in others on the practical 
writing and technical learning involved in 
developing the ability to write ideas effective- 
ly. Anyone who knows children and schools 
and life realizes that both creative writing and 
practical writing are necessary parts of the 
balanced curriculum, that ideas and thinking 
are basic but that the process of writing down 
one’s thoughts is a complex one that requires 
certain skills that must definitely be taught, 
and that the child’s appetite for English skills 
is whetted by his need for them as revealed 
in either his creative or his practical writing. 
You may by now be aware of my intention to 
steer a middle course—agreeing with authori- 
ties who stress creative language expression and 


with those who advocate direct teaching of 
skills. 


It would seem wise to make a simple defi- 
nition that will make clear the points of view 
to be presented here, but not necessarily such 
as will apply elsewhere. “Writing activities” 
will include those involved in the writing the 
child does any time during the day, regardless 
of subject or class period concerned. “‘Crea- 
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tive writing” will refer to the stories, poems, 
and plays that are the original, and often 
imaginative, expression of children who are 
“letting themselves go.” “Practical writing” 
will include the written communications that 
serve as records or as ““mediums of exchange” 
in ideas, such as letters or reports. Most of the 
writing that elementary school children do 
may be considered practical. “Technical les- 
sons” will refer to the procedures followed in 
giving separate, but related, instruction in 
such phases as manuscript form, capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, and sentence sense—it 
being understood that technical lessons will be 
given only as need arises in practical and crea- 
tive writing situations. “Corrective instruc- 
tion” will include procedures in appraisal and 
drill to habituate correct usage of words and 
skills where errors have been prevalent, “‘Guid- 
ance” will be a widely inclusive term, rather 
chameleon-like in character, which will some- 
times refer to the teacher’s efforts to provide 
of and stimulation of 
thought, sometimes to her techniques of 
supervised study and appraisal, at other times 
to personality adjustment, and still others to 
measures calculated to develop the skills of 
organization, diction, and the like. 


enrichment ideas 


Certain considerations should be kept in 
mind throughout the development of this 
discourse. In the first place, the type of guid- 
ance appropriate to a given situation must be 
determined in the light of a great many fac- 
tors, such as the maturity of the children, 
their experiential background and prevalent 
interests, their relative ability, the size of the 


1Education Specialist, F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 








class, the type of furniture and equipment, 
the teacher’s own ability and philosophy, and 
the tenets of her so-called superiors. It has 
seemed to me that much of the printed material 
dealing with creative English, individualized 
supervision and conferences held during the 
children’s writing activities, and the stabiliz- 
ing and unfolding of pupil’s personalities has 
come from persons who have small classes of 
children from privileged homes. Is it possible 
that over-crowded classrooms in less fortunate 
neighborhoods are at a disadvantage in pro- 
viding the kind of English instruction we all 
believe in? That is a question that I need not 
answer for you. Be that as it may, the type 
of guidance that our teachers are actually 
giving is either limited or prevented by the 
conditions under which they teach. 


In the second place, certain principles will 
be recognized throughout the discussion— 
principles that Lyman and Johnson long ago 
identified on the basis of research. For in- 
stance, (1) fluent writing by a child whose 
mind is on the ideas to be expressed, and not 
on correctness in form, is likely to be more 
free of errors than that of a child who is 
painstakingly trying to be accurate. That is, 
ideas should have first place in both the 
child’s and the teacher-guide’s mind. (2) 
Training lessons on skills and correct forms 
should come in periods separate, for the most 
part, from lessons where the communication 
of ideas is focal. However, training lessons 
and drill should be intimately related to the 
emerging needs which the children have mani- 
fested in their expressional lessons. (3) The 
child’s natural tendency to imitate should be 
constructively utilized. From his earliest 
months, he has learned language through imi- 
tation; and so the wise teacher reads abun- 
dantly the poetry, plays, and stories that chil- 
dren love as a stimulant to his creativeness; 
she demonstrates proper diction and word 
usage, as well as a well modulated and pleasing 
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voice, throughout the day; she displays models 
on the bulletin board. (4) The program in 
English skills should be cumulative—a few 
items each year thoroughly learned, until the 
essentials have been automatized. 


According to Seeling in Children Learn to 
Write, the teacher’s functions in guidance are 
many and varied. For the less gifted and 
fluent pupils, she must approve whatever is 
the best they can do, find traces of originality 
and improved skill, and build up self-confi- 
dence and satisfaction. She must help all to 
distinguish the good from the bad and to 
grow in discrimination and good taste. The 
gifted, who may be too easily satisfied, must 
be stimuated to higher levels of achievement 
without having them strive for effect. In 
terms of creative writing, she must stir the 
child’s imagination and enhance his awareness 
of the “great, wide, beautiful, wonderful, 
world.” In the practical writing and in the 
technical phases, she must make clear the 
qualities of effective writing, the nature of 
the skills involved. She must give timely and 
specific help so that the skill fits into the 
child’s program of writing as a natural and 
meaningful component of his written expres- 
sion. Here she must be definite. 


In a well rounded program of written 
activities, creative writing has a place of 
prime importance because through it children 
find a means of self-expression, release from 
tensions, and the joy of fulfillment. Here the 
teacher makes much use of the methods of in- 
direction as she reads abundantly from chil- 
dren’s literature and from the pupils’ own 
compositions so that their minds may be stirred 
and creative impulses be born as they listen and 
discuss; she encourages all sorts of enriching 
and broadening activities in home and com- 
munity, and provides still further mind-and 
spirit-building experiences in school—these to 
serve as the stuff out of which creative ideas 
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sprout; she frequently grows big-eyed and 

inwardly excited as the beginning of an origi- 

nal plot or couplet comes to her own mind, 

and is just enthusiastic enough to initiate a 

current that will carry her pupils on to their 

own creative endeavors. Ideas and moods are 

crucial factors in creativeness. 


While guidance in creative situations con- 
sists largely of stimulation, enrichment, and 
the child’s 
efforts, there may still be suggestions in regard 
to technical improvement. The teacher and 
pupils should correct the first draft together 
and the teacher may suggest improvements. 


appreciative responsiveness to 


For instance, she may say, “How will the pupils 
who read this realize that this is the end of 
the sentence?” or “This is a new step in your 
story; how do writers show that a different 
topic is being discussed?” Usually creative 
Writing is not recopied; but some new creative 
enterprise follows when an occasion arises, and 
the skills that have been discussed in the 
earlier writing experience will presumably be 
properly used in the later one. 


Until children have gained considerable 
automatic control of the skills of penmanship, 
spelling, and simple punctuation and capitali- 
zation, the teacher must serve as the secretary 
for the individual or group as they spontane- 
ously evolve ideas that they wish to have 
written. A group may have an experience 
that suggests a play and, after discussion, they 
will dictate the action and dialogue to the 
teacher; or, as individuals are busy drawing, 
building, and discussing, one or more of the 
children may have a thought that simply must 
be recorded, and the teacher again acts as 
secretary—this time to individual pupils. 


While creative writing is done for the fun 
of writing, practical writing always has some 
use—in general, as a record of plans or ac- 
complishments or as a means of communica- 


In this 


tion of ideas to some future reader. 
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type of writing, too, the teacher acts as the 
secretary for the young child who has not yet 
mastered the techniques involved. Here, also, 
discussion usually precedes writing so that 
pupils may clarify and organize their ideas. 
For the most part pupils learn the skills of 
writing by using these skills; the teacher puts 
all the responsibility they can bear on them 
and, through supervised study, gives individual 
aid to those who need help as she circulates 
among them. In some schools, the writing 
activities of each day are concentrated in a 
writing laboratory in which each child does 
whatever writing his committee assignments 
and lessons in the various subjects demand of 
him, There are sometimes small-group enter- 
prises, to accomplish which the designated 
group draws to one side of the room and 
quietly works together as writing proceeds. 
The other pupils, meanwhile, are busily com- 
posing 
answers to questions that require individual 


reports, letters, stories, summaries, 


research, and the like. There are other times 
when the class works together in making 
up an outline or summary of a unit that is 
about to be closed, or planning an_ issue 
of a school mewspaper with its various fea- 
tures which will be handled by various com- 
mittees and individuals within the class. 
A writing laboratory will provide teachers of 
large classes opportunities to give individual 


counsel as she moves from pupil to pupil. 


Whether a writing laboratory is organized 
or not, lessons concerned with practical writ- 
ing should be such as to develop gradually 
various self-help aids that will build up, in 
the pupils, am independent mastery of skills. 
For instance, the pupils may keep in a note- 
book an alphabetized list of words that are 
likely to be used and have not yet been mas- 
tered—words selected from past spelling les- 
sons, but more particularly words that are 
currently much in demand in the on-going 
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classroom activities. Through individual and 
group guidance, the teacher may help the 
pupils learn to use their textbook as a reference 
in matters of form and correct usage of the 
mechanics; or she may be fortunate in having 
at hand the excellent Handbook of English 
for Boys and Girls, which was published some 
years ago under the auspices of the National 
Conference on Research in English. Slower 
learning pupils will also profit from writing 
out models of paragraphs, longer compositions, 
and letters in perfect manuscript form, and 
filing them in their English notebook for refer- 
ence when checking on their work. Looking 
at models in their own handwriting seems to 
mean more. 


It is evident that carefully planned lessons 
in practical writing can do much in building 
up an awareness and an eventual mastery of 
written language ‘skills. However, many 
pupils need supplementary practice lessons in 
so-called technical lessons. Having—in their 
practical writing—found some weakness or 
unmastered skill, the pupils will welcome some 
practice that will contribute to automatic 
mastery so that there will be little or no diff- 
culty in using such skill in fluent writing, 
either creative or practical. There may be, for 
example, a lesson in which the pupils copy a 
model letter, write conversation from dicta- 
tion so as to master the intricate punctuation 
and capitalization required in writing direct 
quotations, or work through a thorough de- 
velopment lesson in which they learn induc- 
tively the correct usage of words such as lie 
and lay, or affect and effect. In such lessons, 
the standards should be rigid: only absolute 
perfection is satisfactory. 


Another technical lesson is 


type of 
highly effective in developing a concrete un- 
derstanding of the standards of good writing; 
namely, the socialized correction lesson. In 


such a lesson, the teacher selects two or three 


compositions and copies them on the board so 
that the group—all the pupils if all need the 
assistance, or only those who need it—can co- 
operatively make improvements in them. One 
of the compositions should be almost altogether 
correct so that the pupils can perceive the 
proper use of skills. The other two should 
contain representative errors. The teacher or a 
pupil may work at the board making correc- 
tions and improvements as such are suggested 
by various members of the group. After cor- 
rections have been completed and necessary 
explanations made, a list of standards that 
have been exemplified may be worked out on 
the board; then each pupil’s composition may 
be returned to him, and he may proceed to 
check it against the standards and make his 
own corrections. Practical experience has 
demonstrated this to be one of the most effec- 
tive measures in clearing up vagueness in 
favorably affecting future writing that I have 
seen in practice. Note that this type of lesson 
is given in a separate period from practical 
writing, and is both a follow-up of needs that 
have been revealed and a forward-looking 


measure for improving future writing. 


The preceding is, perhaps, the major pro- 
cedure in corrective lessons for a group; but 
probably the best way to improve a pupil’s 
writing is to give individual attention while 
he is writing, or to goover his paper with him 
after the completion of the paper. Here, it is 
wise to keep in mind the fact that children 
learn through their own activity and to let 
each pupil find and correct his own mistakes— 
the teacher giving a strong hint or asking 
some question concerning proper form if the 
pupil is slow to locate the weak spots. 


To summarize: The elementary curricu- 
lum should provide for both creative and 
practical writing. In either type, thinking, 
ideas are the prime requisite; therefore, teachers 


should make certain that the child’s experi- 


(Continued on page 97) 





Developing Language Power 
in the Primary Grades 
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Learning to communicate through speech 
and listening and through reading and writing 
afe among the most difficult of the develop- 
mental tasks which the modern child must 
achieve during his years of growth and self- 
development. This term “developmental task,” 
which is beginning to appear in the literature 
of education, fills a real need. 
represent those common tasks which all chil- 


It is used to 


dren face during the various phases of their 
development and which they must achieve for 
themselves. Learning to walk, to talk, to 
dress themselves, to behave as boys or to be- 
have as girls, to read, to respect property, to 
accept certain conventions and codes of be- 


The child 


naturally tends to work at these develop- 


havior are among them (1). 


mental tasks when he has reached the appro- 
priate maturity levels and to be emotionally 
disturbed if his achievement lags behind what 
is expected of him. 


Growth in language power in young chil- 
dren is closely related to social and emotional 
adjustment. The happy, secure child who 
knows he is loved and wanted develops lan- 
guage naturally and normally during his pre- 
school year. The warmth of his family’s af- 
fection and the genuine interest its members 
take in his progress help him to achieve with- 
out pressure or strain. The quality of what 
he learns is determined by his environment, 
whether it is a privileged one in which he 
learns good language patterns or an under- 


privileged one in which the forms he learns 
will be found unacceptable by the school. 
Sometime during his second year of life the 
child appears to sense the value of language as 





a tool which has power to elicit response and 
from that point on growth is rapid. He un- 
dertakes a tremendous amount of exercise of 
his own volition. His loquacity probably in- 
creases at a faster rate than his vocabulary 
and his speech gives hard use to the words “I,” 
“mine,” and “me.” (3) This apparent self- 
absorption represents an early stage in his 
orientation to his environment as well as 
growth in language power. Every individual 
at all levels of maturity sees the world in the 
light of his own experience, and in the young 
child this is especially evident. Almost every- 
thing that calls for expression deals closely 
with himself and is understood only in its 
relationship to himself. Throughout the pri- 
mary grade period many, if not most of the 
child’s verbal contributions deal with his ex- 
periences and his personal reactions. 


Speech and social and emotional response 
are closely interwoven throughout the child’s 
pre-school and early school life. Both favor- 
able and unfavorable social response may grow 
out of experience with speech or be affected by 
it. One child learns that asking questions 
works well when he wishes to hold adult at- 
tention and he brings forth one after another 
without giving any real attention to the an- 
swers. Another child learns that making ques- 
tions causes him to be hushed and pushed aside 
and he learns to limit his intellectual curios- 
ity to his own exploration or to withdraw un- 
obtrusively and do nothing to satisfy his curi- 
osities. He loses his hunger to learn, or un- 
stand in his 
Driscoll (2) reports a child who gave no at- 


fortunate habits may way. 


1Department of Education, Indiana University. 




















His 
mother talked continuously at home and he 
had learned to shut the sound of her voice 
out of his consciousness and concentrate on 
his own pursuit until her voice was raised in 
anger. Then he listened and acted. At school 
his teacher’s voice was always quiet and pleas- 
ant and he failed to hear and obey, not be- 
cause he was deliberately disobedient or lack- 
ing in intelligence, but because of his habit 
of self-defense. The list could include the 
bullying child, the child who can talk to 
adults but does less well with children, and 
the child who talks freely with children but 
is shy or silent with adults. There are also 
the more extreme cases of children who have 
failed to develop language power because 
their every wish has been anticipated and 
speech was not highly necessary to their com- 
fort and pleasure, or those who have retained 
infantile speech errors and fear to talk be- 
cause other children laugh at them. 


tention to teacher directions at school. 


Children in the primary grades need un- 
derstanding, opportunity, and encouragement 
if they are to build upon what they have pre- 
viously gained and to increase their language 
power. It is true all too frequently that chil- 
dren experience a real set-back in language 
development in these early grades. The rea- 
sons for this are not difficult to find. The 
child at home may have many contacts with 
adults or children older than he from whose 
speech he can learn. In school he lives with 
a large group of his contemporaries whose 
speech is at approximately the same level as 
his. Unless the teacher provides experience to 
improve speech there may be little gain. Also 
in many schools the major emphasis in these 
early grades is upon reading and the reading 
materials utilize simpler language and a more 
restricted vocabulary than the child’s own. 
There are still many schools in which the child 
is not free to use language and has little op- 
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portunity either to use the power he has de- 
veloped or to improve it. 


Freedom to talk and guidance in talking 
are essential if the child is to increase his lan- 
guage power. The problem of freedom has 
two aspects, the obvious one which is asso- 
ciated with opportunity and the legalizing of 
talk so that the child can talk freely without 
fear of correction, and also the emotional 
aspect. The emotional aspect, the sense of 
freedom within the child, is an outgrowth of 
the teacher-child relationships which exist in 
the situation. Emotional freedom to express 
himself in the classroom exists where there is 
real understanding on the part of the teacher 
and a friendly working relationship which 
the child can depend upon. This teacher- 
understanding which frees children is itself 
composed of important and closely related 
elements. (1) A teacher who understands 
children accepts each child emotionally as 
worthy of her care and guidance. (2) She 
motivates him through geniune concern for 
what he wants to express, a sympathetic 
(3) 


She has a deep and abiding interest in his in- 


sharing of his interests and concerns. 


dividual development; she does not try to 
force him into a preconceived pattern but 
accepts him as he is. She recognizes and un- 
derstands the developmental tasks on which 
he is working. She studies his achievement 
and the complications which may have en- 
tered in, and strives to provide him with the 
and 
which will be most helpful to him in master- 
ing these tasks (1). 


conditions, relationships, experiences 


A child who lacks the language power 
characteristic of his age almost invariably 
He 
may appear indifferent and disinterested, be 


shows personality traits which deviate. 


timid, be an on-looker rather than a partici- 
pant, or, if he has an alert mind and is eager 
for social acceptance, he may be physically 
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aggressive. Language development and per- 
sonality development are closely intertwined 
and any complications or deviations which 
appear in one are almost certain to show in 
some form or the other. 


Opportunity for language development 
should be available to children at all times. 
A separate period for language in the daily 
schedule of the primary grades is rapidly dis- 
appearing. It becomes unnecessary when one 
realizes that in reality language is taught 
from the time the first child enters the room 
in the morning until the last child goes home. 
It is the instrument of thinking and com- 
munication in all that is done throughout the 


day. 


It may be worthwhile to think through a 
day in a modern classroom to study the lan- 
guage opportunities which are available to the 
children in it and the inter-relationships 
which exist between language and social and 
emotional response. Such a day begins before 
The 
teacher arranges her own time for work and 
planning so that she is available to the chil- 
dren during this period. As they come in 


the hour of formal school opening. 


there are informal greetings and exchange of 
interests. Then there are housekeeping tasks 
for the children to care for and materials 
which they can use. The teacher’s friendly 
greeting to each individual child sets the tone 
for the day. It helps to smooth out any 
rough spots in human relationships which 
may have developed as the result of a quarrel 
on the way to school or on the playground 
or disturbed feelings which had their origin 
in the home. It gives the child the feeling 
that here is someone who likes him, who 
would miss him if he did not come, and who 
cares about the things which concern him. 


Through the verbal influence of com- 
ments, questions, and suggestions the teacher 
helps the dependent child to see possibilities 
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in the things about him, turns the thoughts 
of the purposeless child to things to do, and 
guides the selfishly aggressive child into co- 
operative enterprises which call for thought- 
fulness and sharing and help him to see how 
his behavior and words affect the responses of 
others. She gives thoughtful attention to the 
shy child who is afraid to talk before the 
group or who has so little confidence in the 
worth of his ideas that he hesitates to share 
them. She encourages this child to enter into 
the things which she and the others are doing 
and talks to him casually about the activities 
they are sharing while she watches for inter- 
ests and aptitudes to build upon to gain self- 
fogetfulness and freedom of expression. She 
may encourage him to bring something to 
show the children during the sharing period 
because talking about the thing one holds in 
his hands is very much easier for many chil- 
dren than just talking. This period before the 
formal opening of group work is one of the 
most valuable periods in the day for studying 
the language problems of children and guid- 
ing their development. 

The period which begins the work of the 
day is often one set aside for sharing. For 
both teacher and children it draws the school 
life and the life the children lead in the home 
and community closer together so that there 
are no sharp lines of demarcation but a blend- 
ing of interests and activities. It takes time 
for children to learn to share in the interests 
of others with their minds and feelings as 
well as to listen courteously. Sharing serves 
as an entering wedge which opens the way for 
group thinking and planning. 


Group and individual planning form an 
important part of each day’s experience. It 
does not include all of the details of the day’s 
living because some of them become the 
framework of routine which can be taken for 
granted but deals rather with the highlights 
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of the day and the points at which it will 
deviate from the usual pattern so that chil- 
dren can think ahead as they plan their 
activities. They find that clear thinking and 
careful formulation of plans leads to more 
satisfying experiences than do carelessly made 
plans. The courteous interchange of discus- 
sion and expression of opinion give the chil- 
dren techniques for resolving the differences 
which arise in their play life through con- 
sideration for others and compromise. Cour- 
tesy becomes more than the mere repetition 
of conventional words. It becomes also the 
underlying emotional response which indicates 
understanding of the thinking and feelings of 
others. 


All of this work is, in a sense, preliminary 
to the main program of the day and yet it 
offers many forms of language experience. 
These include conversation, discussion, logical 
reasoning, sequential thinking, and need for 
clearly expressed ideas and points of view. 
There is opportunity for all children to par- 
ticipate and share responsibility regardless of 
differnces in mental ability. The reality of the 
problems challenges children’s best thinking 
and calls forth sincere expression. 


Social studies and science interests play a 
large part in the work of the day. The inter- 
relationships between language and the con- 
tent areas are many. Language must draw 
upon areas outside itself for the thoughts to 
be expressed and interests cannot be carried on 
without language. A great deal of the neces- 
sary experience in speech, writing, reading, 
listening, and vocabulary building can utilize 
the content of the science and social studies 
interests. Language development progresses 
as children carry on real life experiences, learn 
to understand their environment, learn to 
appreciate people and their methods of think- 
ing, and absorb accepted standards of values. 
Discussing, planning, evaluating, organizing, 
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reporting, reading, developing study skills, 
writing, spelling, and forms of creative ex- 
pression—all play a part. 


Reading is an aspect of the language arts 
concerned with intake and enrichment of the 
individual reader. Primary teachers recognize 
the meagerness of the content of ideas pre- 
sented by the reading books used in the early 
grades and strive through discussion and the 
use of pictures to enrich the printed material 
on the page and make it live. They actually 
create content. Their effort is to make read- 
ing so meaningful and valuable to children 
that they will covet it and turn to it for 
pleasure and profit outside the reading class. 
The teacher endeavors to guide each child 
into a program of individual reading which 
will be valuable to him through entering into 
his interests and discussing the stories he 
reads. Because it is generally recognized that 
failure to achieve in the development of read- 
ing skill creates personality problems in chil- 
dren, she strives to adapt the reading experi- 
ence of each child to his individual need so 
that he will achieve satisfaction and ultimate 
success. 


Language enters into many forms of ex- 
pression. Young children enjoy displaying the 
pictures they have drawn or painted and ex- 
plaining them to the group. Explaining in 
words the material he has expressed through 
paint or crayon helps the child to clarify his 
thinking and encourages the use of graphic and 
colorful vocabulary as well as precision in the 
selection of words. Graphic expression may 
be combined with the writing of original 
stories, verse, and plays. 


Creative writing appears very satisfying 
to young children. They respond immediately 
to the offer of an adult to write down their 
thinking for them or to encouragement to do 
their own writing when they have acquired 
sufficient manual skill. This is especially true 





if the relationship between child and teacher 
is one of sympathy and appreciation so that 
the child feels confident of generous accept- 
ance of his contribution without too great a 
weight of emphasis upon the mechanical de- 
tails of spelling, punctuation, and writing. 


Literature occupies a place in every school 
day in the primary grades. Reading to the 
children is as important as the reading done 
by them. Literature provides vicarious ex- 
perience, enriches vocabulary of words and 
meanings, and presents fresh and colorful 
forms of expression. Little creative writing 
can be forthcoming unless children are 
steeped in good stories and poetry of all types 
and content. 

Music also adds to the language values of 
the day. Enunciation and articulation are 
perfected through singing. Both singing and 
rhythm help the child to lay aside conscious- 
ness of self and enter wholeheartedly into ex- 
pression. 


Dramatic play and dramatization may be 
an outgrowth of social studies interests as 
well as of interest in literature. It calls for 
clear thinking and accurate expression as well 
as for imaginative interpertation. 


The cornerstone of the whole program of 
arithmetic in the lower grades is language. 
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Unless the child understands two as compared 
with ten, what he is doing when he adds or 
subtracts, and why and how number is 
manipulated he cannot make progress in the 
development of skill. Words and meanings are 
of the utmost importance. 


Any day in the primary grades is a day 
filled with opportunities for the development 
of language power. The child develops as a 
whole, integrated unit; his development is all 
of one pattern. It is the teacher’s problem to 
study each child, learn what developmental 
tasks he is working on, where he stands with 
each, what complications are evident, and help 
him to achieve the development toward which 
he is striving. 
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The Function of the Specialist 
Teacher of Speech 


BRYNG BRYNGELSON’ 


In recent years classroom teachers have 
discovered an increasing number of children 
in need of speech aid, A two-fold division can 
be made: the so-called mild articulatory and 
voice cases; and the more severe types of 
speech deviations—stuttering, cleft palate 
speech, lisping, spastic paralysis, retarded 
speech, deafened and aphasics. 

One reason for the increased number of 
speech deviates is that we have become more 
speech conscious. Another reason may be 
our increased auditory acuity so that we listen 
and observe more carefully. Still another 
reason may be that there is an actual increase 
in numbers due to the fact that more fam- 
ilies now have from one to three children, 
whereas formerly families of from four to ten 
children were not uncommon. This situa- 
tion may subject more children to more of a 
perfectionist environment, causing nervous- 
ness, tensions, etc. producing more retarded 
and inarticulate speech in children. When 
parents have fewer children to attend to 
they are likely to set up restricted training 
programs, release more deleterious anxieties 
which in turn have dire effects on sensitive 
growing protoplasms. 

In general the classroom teacher with a 
genuine interest in children, but with little 
speech training, can manage quite adequately 
those in the first division mentioned above. 
A daily speech program in connection with 
oral recitations given over to relaxation, 
phonetic drill, and experience in speaking can 
do much to enhance the speech of the so- 
called mild cases. The teacher can well afford 
to do a good deal of talking and reading to 
all her pupils for purposes of auditory stimu- 
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lation for those who need speech help. Na- 
turally the teacher should have a pleasing 
voice and accurate articulation in order to be 
effective in such a program. Teachers who 
are tense, fearful, repressed, and inhibited 
should not attempt this work. 

The second division (severe cases) must 
be managed by a speech specialist, one who 
has given her time in an accredited institution 
to the study of speech pathology. Successful 
speech clinicians in our own state have had the 
following courses in their undergraduate major 
before qualifying for a state certificate in 
speech correction: Biology, physiology, anat- 
omy, genetics, child adolescent, educational 
and abnormal psychology, mental testing, be- 
havior problems, mental hygiene, phonetics, 
speech pathology, voice science, and one year 
of supervised practice with clinical cases. 


Speech clinicians have the same relation to 
the school as the school physician and nurse, 
Their first function is to survey, with the help 
of the classroom teachers, the entire school 
system. The clinician then picks out the more 
severe Clinical types and treats them in the 
clinic. In order to be successful in her therapy 
she ought not have more than sixty-five cases 
on her clinic roll at any one time. Daily 
clinical attention is almost always essential in 
order to alleviate the serious defects within a 
reasonable time. Unfortunately speech correc- 
tion in most communities has been sold on the 
basis of the number of children in need of help. 
This has resulted in clinical loads of over 200 
patients in some instances. School supervisors 
ought to support a program in which that load 
is reduced to a maximum of 65. As corrections 


1Professor of Speech and director of the speech clinic 
at the University of Minnesota. 
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are made the clinician draws from her wait- 
ing list. This, I think, makes for more ade- 
quate results and sells the program on a more 
sound and scientific basis than has hitherto 
been the case in many Cities. 

It is also the function of the speech 
specialist to aid the classroom teacher in set- 
ting up a speech program for the children 
with mild speech deviations. Close coopera- 
tion between the clinician and the teacher is 
also important in follow-up work with the 
clinical cases. 


Another very important function of the 
speech specialist is helping the classroom 
teacher and parents to carry out a wholesome 
emotional hygiene program for the speech 
deviate. She should give a short course to 
teachers and parents in which the emphasis 
is placed on the personality relationship to 
speech. We live in a talking world in which 
we hold a very high premium on speech. In 
fact we herald speech so high that even the 
non-deviate gets into trouble. I doubt that 
peoples of the world could have carried on 
such a wholesale slaughter as we have just 
witnessed were man unable to talk. You re- 
call, don’t you, that we had a “war of words” 
before we got into the “war of cannons”? 
True, our citizenry may not have been aware 
of the devastating results of our glibness of 
tongue. But doing as much of it as we do 
must be some evidence that we think talking 
is an important function of the human or- 
ganism. With this in mind one can easily see 
how a child who doesn’t talk like most of us 
might feel. What would you do, how would 
you behave and feel, if you knew from hence- 
forth you had to stutter, talk through your 
nose as the cleft palate, lisp, or speak with 
an unacceptable accent the rest of your life? 
I predict that your ego would take a sudden 
drop, that your social environment would 
shrink, that you would develop tensions 


which would soon land you into the depths 


of loneliness. No, you should not be too sur- 
prised to learn that this is just about what 
happens to a speech deviate who is at all 
sensitized to social pressure, to comparative 
and competitive speech-fluencies. Deep-seated 
feelings of insecurity are all too common in 
children as well as in adults who have been 
allowed to evaluate their speech difference as 
a handicap or as a mark of inferiority. 


The speech specialist has a duty to per- 
form in helping teachers and parents in aid- 
ing the speech deviate to develop a whole- 
some, objective point of view toward his dif- 
ference. He must learn to accept his speech 
as his way of talking. He must be able to 
talk about his speech difference openly, 
frankly, and honestly. If he isn’t helped in 
effecting this attitude he is doomed to a 
personality problem as another additional 
cross to carry. By far the most tragic phase 
of a speech defective is his morbid outlook on 
life, his feeling of social inadequacy, and his 
sordid and distraught feelings about himself 
as a person. Not only is it possible to reorient 
speech defectives to a more sane way of build- 
ing an adequate personality, but a person 
whose speech difference is “incurable” can 
also be taught to live a useful, happy life 
in spite of the speech difference. This de- 
pends upon his attitude toward his difference. 
It isn’t the burden you carry that makes the 
difference, but how you carry it. 

Finally, may I plead for more speech cor- 
rectionists. There is now a woeful paucity in 
the field of speech correction. The war called 
many clinicians into the services of the armed 
forces. Many of these will hold permanent 
The field 


needs young, energetic, and intelligent stu- 


positions in veterans’ hospitals. 


dents who have an interest in helping the un- 
fortunate child. The profession of speech 
pathology must grow if over 13,000,000 
speech deviates in this country are to receive 
the aid they so rightly deserve. 











A valuable pamphlet entitled What Every 
Teacher Should Know About the Physical 
Condition of Her Pupils is available for ten 
cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25,D.C. Ask for Pamphlet Number 68, 
1945 Revision. It was written by Dr. James 
Frederick Rogers and prepared under the 
direction of the U. S. Office of Education 


The Volta Review for December, 1945 
describes a new instrument of great value to 
the hard to hearing. The new instrument, 
which was developed in the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, reproduces speech visually, so 
that observers can see at a glance the character 
of the sound, whether of speech, music, or 
noise. At a recent demonstration of the instru- 
ment, a man who had been deaf since birth 
watched the changing patterns of light and 
repeated aloud words which had been spoken 
by members of the audience. Women who had 
been trained to read the patterns took part in 
a telephone conversation which they could not 
hear but which was carried to the audience 
through amplifiers. The system conveys fac- 
tors of timing and emphasis which carry 
much of the emotional content of speech. 
The man who took part in the demonstration 
has greatly improved his ability to talk, and 
also to add emotional color to his speech. 


The need for the development of dis- 
crimination in radio listening was emphasized 
recently in a report of a survey made at a 
forum on radio and education conducted by 
_Alpha Chapter of Delpha Kappa Gamma on 

a Minneapolis radio station. The survey re- 
vealed that in a Minneapolis school children’s 
favorite radio programs were, in the order of 
preference, “Dagwood and Blondie,” “Let’s 
Pretend,” “Lux Radio,” and “Fibber Magee 
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and Mollie.” Dr. I. Keith Tyler in the De- 
cember, 1945 issue of the Newsletter, declares 
that while the whole future of civilization 
may depend upon the adequacy of popular 
education derived from radio, motion pic- 
tures, and the press, such educational groups 
as the American Council on Education, the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors, the National Education Association, and 
others seldom give serious consideration to the 
great mass media, and fail to grasp the vital 
significance of radio broadcasting for educa- 
tion. 


A film showing teachers how to use films 
has been produced by Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. and the Laboratory School of the 
University of Chicago. It is entitled “Using 
the Classroom Films.” 


Four new albums of ten-inch records, 
three minutes per slide at 78 r.p.m., have 
been produced by Capitol Records, Inc. at 
Cleveland, Ohio. The first of these is Stories 
for Children by Margaret O’Brien, including 
“The Town Musicians,” “The Three Billy 
Goats Gruff,” and sells for $2.88. The second, 
Stories for Children by the Great Gildersleeve 
(Harold Peary), includes ‘‘Puss-in-Boots,” 
“Rumpelstiltskin,” and “Jack and the Bean 
Stalk.” Four records, $3.14. The third is 
Children’s Songs and Stories including “I 
Love My Rooster,” “Froggie Went A-Court- 
in’,” “Texas Rangers,” “The Pony Express,” 
and others. Four records, $3.14. The fourth 
album is on The Night Before Christmas. 
Three records, $2.88; includes a short drama- 
tization by Fibber Magee and Mollie. 


Educational Comics, Inc., 225 LaFayette 
Street, New York 12, N. Y., publishes in 
comic book form two volumes of stories from 
the Bible at twenty-five cents each and a 
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series of picture stories from American history 
at ten cents each. The editorial advisory 
council of Picture Stories from American His- 
tory includes Dr. H. H. Giles, Dr. Vinal H. 
Tibbetts, and Professor Harvey Zorbaugh. 
One wishes that the type used in the dialogue 
might be considerably larger. The technique 
of the comic book is apparently effective, but 
certainly visual hygiene is one of the factors 
which educators should insist upon in the 
application of the new medium to educational 
use. A teachers manual is provided. 


The Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
697 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., pub- 
lishes a new pamphlet called The Montclair 
Conference on Workshop Planning by Lester 
Dix. Another pamphlet prepared for the 
Service Center of the American Education 
Fellowship and the Bureau for Intercultural 
Education also deals with the workshop. It is 
entitled The Workshop and is written: by Paul 
B. Diederich and William Van Til. Both are 
valuable contributions to the workshop tech- 
nique in education which is applicable in one 
form or another at all the school levels. 


Kodachrome slides, more than 1,500 in 
number, showing life in Central and South 
American Republics, are now available on 
loan to schools and colleges, it was announced 
recently by the Division of International Edu- 
cational Relations, U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency. The slides are in 
natural color, 2x 2 inches in size, and may 
be projected from a standard size slide pro- 
jector. Sets of slides for 33 different titles are 
now available for free loan on request. Each 
set will be accompanied by teachers’ notes 
giving information relating to the subject 
shown on each slide. Slides are mounted be- 
tween glass and shipped in a small wooden 
box. The loan period is three weeks. The 
borrower assumes the responsibility for the safe 


return by parcel post of each set borrowed. 
Requests for loan of slides from the U. S. 
Office of Education should be addressed to 
the U. S. Office of Education, Division of 
International Relations, American Republics 
Section, Washington 25, D. C. 


A supplement to Five Hundred Books for 
Children, compiled by Nora E. Beust and 
Eleanore F. Clift, was published in the Octo- 
ber, 1945 issue of School Life. The supple- 
ment has been reprinted and may be had for 
five cents a copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Here are the Junior Guild selections for 
the month of February, 1946: 

For boys and girls 6, 7 and 8 years of age, 
Our Country’s Story, by Frances Cavanah, 
Rand McNally & Co., $2.50. For boys and 
girls 9, 10 and 11 years of age, The Big Fire, 
by Elizabeth Olds, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.00. For older girls, 12 to 16 years of age, 
Theatre Shoes, by Noel Streatfield, Random 
House, Inc., $2.00. For older boys, 12 to 16 
years of age, The Story of American Aviation, 
by Jim Ray, The John C. Winston Co., 
$2.50. 


The Midwest Conference of the American 
Education Fellowship will be held in Chicago, 
in the Sherman Hotel, Feb. 22-23, 1946. 


A new magazine entitled See and Hear, a 
journal on audio-visual learning, edited by 
Walter A. Wittich, John Guy Fowlkes, and 
J. C. Anderson has just been announced. It 
will report new methods and ideas in the field 
of audio-visual education. It is to be issued 
monthly from September to May inclusive at 
a subscription price of $3.00 per year. It may 
be ordered from the E. M. Hale and Company 
of Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
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Review and Criticism 


[Brief reviews in this issue are by Ruth G. Strickland, E. T. McSwain, Kathryn E. Hodapp, 
Hannah M. Lindahl, Carrie Rasmussen, Audrey F. Carpenter, Irene I. Irwin, and Ivah Green. 


Unsigned annotations are by the editor.] 


FOR TEACHERS 


An Overview of Elementary Education. By 

Bernice Baxter and Anne M. Bradley. D. 

C, Heath and Company, $1.25. 

Parents as well as teachers need to pause 
now and then to look at the elementary school 
in a detached and comprehensive manner in 
order to understand just what it is and what 
it endeavors to accomplish for children and 
for society. Teachers especially need such an 
overview whether they are well or poorly 
trained because often they become so en- 
tangled in details that they find it difficult 
to see the structure they are building. This 
little book paints a clear and well-balanced 
picture of the modern school, the needs and 
interests of the children who attend it, and 
the organization and curriculum offering 
through which it endeavors to fulfill its 
aspirations. It is an outstanding contribution 
which can be used in pre-service and in-service 
training programs as well as parent study 
groups. It has an excellent bibliography for 
further study. R. G. S. 


Design for Elementary Education. By John 
J. DeBoer, with a chapter on the primary 
grades by Ruth G. Strickland. A publica- 
tion of the American Educational Fellow- 
ship. Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, $.50. 
A thought-provoking discussion of basic 

principles and concepts operative in modern 

education. Dr. DeBoer effectively supports 
the thesis that the school cannot be indifferent 
to the conclusions that children reach on 
major social issues. Some of the new direc- 
tions in social education that need to be in- 
cluded in curriculum construction are inter- 


national education, intercultural education,’ 


political education, and economic education. 


Teachers and parents will find a common- 
sense approach to such curriculum issues as: 
freedom, responsibility, self-direction, moti- 
vation, and cooperation. The section on com- 
munication will aid in understanding the 
social significance of reading, listening, speak- 
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ing, and writing. An interesting overview is 
given of a unified program for the primary 
and intermediate grades. 


Design for Elementary Education can be 
used effectively by teachers and parents in 
correcting misunderstanding regarding the 
purpose and desired outcome of modern edu- 
cation. gE. T. M. 


FOR CHILDREN 


The Plain Princess. By Phyllis McGinley. 
Drawing by Helen Stone. Lippincott, 
$1.50. 

A modern fairy tale of the Princess Esme- 
ralda who learned on her eighth birthday that 
she was plain. “Her nose went up where it 
should have gone down, her mouth went 
down where it should have gone up, and her 
eyes—had no Glow.” A poor woman answered 
the King’s advertisement to try to cure the 
princess. She imposed certain conditions— 
that Esmeralda was to live in her cottage for 
nine months and that she was to take none 
of her fine clothes or playthings with her. If 
the princess was not cured in that time Dame 
Goodwit was to lose her head. In the cottage 
where the good dame lived with her five 
daugthers, Esmeralda learned to do things for 
herself and to give up to others. To her 
surprise and the amazement of the entire 
kingdom, at the end of the allotted time the 
princess was no longer plain. Somewhere she 
had lost her haughtiness and vainness and 
looked and acted as a princess should. A truly 
delightful story, well told and well illustrated, 
that all little girls from eight to eleven will 
read and read and read again. 

KB. e 

Ted and Trapper Joe. Written and illlustrated 
by Sanford Tousey. Doubleday Doran, 
$1.50. 

Ted was rescued by Trapper Joe after the 
Pawnee Indians had attacked their covered 
wagon, killed his parents and carried off his 
twin brother Harry. He lived with Trapper 
Joe until one day he found his brother again 
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with some Crow Indians. With the help of 
Trapper Joe the boys returned to their rela- 
tives in the East. An easy third grade reading 
book full of excitement. Like Tousey’s other 
books of the same reading level, this one is 
illustrated by the author. 
= | - 
Spotty the Flying Dog. Story and pictures 
by Eric Godal. Veritas, $1.00. 

Spotty, the flying dog of Magnelli’s Cir- 
cus, tired of circus life and ran away to be- 
come a country dog with nothing to do but 
watch the cows. One day the children dis- 
covered him doing tricks and made him do 
them over and over again. Spotty became 
homesick for the circus and went back. Not 
a great story, but third grade children will 
like it. ~ B 2 


Our Country’s Story. By Frances Cavanah. 
Pictures by Janice Holland. Rand, Mc- 
Nally, $2.50. 

Simply told, with emphasis upon the 
human and social development of our people, 
this brief history of the United States will 
serve admirably as an introduction to the 
story of America’s road to greatness and free- 
dom. The major episodes, from Columbus’ 
voyages to Word War II and the development 
of the airline, are told in 72 attractively 
printed pages. The volume itself is a thing 
of beauty, adorned with magnificent full- 
page illustrations in color and black and 
white. For grades 3-6. 


Great American Negroes. By Ben Richardson. 
Illustrations by Louise Costello. Crowell, 
$2.50. 

Brief biographies of Negroes who suc- 
ceeded against great odds. The subjects have 
been selected from a wide variety of occupa- 
tions. They include such well-known figures 
as Duke Ellington, Dean Dixon, Marian An- 
derson, Paul Robeson, Joe Louis, Jesse Owens, 
Mary Bethune, George Washington Carver, 
Langston Hughes, Walter White, and Crispus 
Attucks, 


Would You Like To Be a Monkey? Written 
and illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. 
Thomas Y. Crowell, $1.00. 

This picture book of baby animals and 
their mothers will delight young children. In 
addition to the pictures, the author presents 


in simple style a few, pertinent facts about 
the characteristics and habits of the animals. 


H. M. L. 
Tootle. Story by Gertrude Crampton. Pic- 
tures by Tibor Gergely. Simon and Schus- 
ter, $.25. 

Tootle, the little engine, had a hard time 
learning the important lesson, “Stay on the 
Rails No Matter What.” Children in the 
primary grades will chuckle with glee over 
the humor of both narrative and illustrations. 


H. M. L. 


Hansel and Gretel. By Jacob and William 
Grimm. Illustrated by Erika Weihs. Simon 
and Schuster, $.25. 


The colorful illustrations in this Little 
Golden Book give an added appeal to a story 
which never seems to lose its charm for the 
young. 


Keep My Flag Flying. By Mary Tarver Car- 
roll. Longmans, Green and Co., $2.50. 
Adolescent children who enjoy books with 

a historical setting will find this biography of 

Daniel Webster thoroughly absorbing. There 

is inspiration for our youth in this dignified 

but dramatic story of Webster’s struggle to 
help not only himself but also his brother to 
secure a college education, of his high sense 
of duty as a public servant and of his devo- 
tion to his country. The author never per- 
mits Webster’s greatness as a public official to 
blot out the human qualities and the beauti- 
ful family relationships of this great Ameri- 
can. H. M. L. 


The Aviation Readers. Written by different 
authors. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1944. 


Straight Up. By Henry B. Lent. The Story 
of the Helicopter. Grade 1. $0.72. 


Straight Down. By Henry B. Lent. The Story 
of Blimps and Parachutes. Grade 2. $0.72. 


Planes for Bob and Andy. By Miriam Blanton 
Huber, Frank Seely Salisbury, and Arthur 
I. Gates. The Story of the Growth of 
Aviation between the Two World Wars. 
Grade 3. $1.12. 


Airplanes at Work. By Gertrude Whipple. 
Narratives about the Wartime and Peace- 
time Uses of Airplanes. Grade 4. $1.00. 











The Men Who Gave Us Wings. By Rose N. 
Cohen. A History of Aviation through 
a Series of Interesting Biographies. Grade 
5. $1.08. 


Aviation Science for Boys and Girls. By 
Charles K. Arey. A Simplified Treatment 
of the Principles of Flight. Grade 6. 
$1.12. 


Aviation is a subject close to the hearts 
of our children today, especially boys. Here 
is the first set of readers on aviation. Each 
book is by a different author or set of authors, 
but the authors are all good story-tellers. The 
books are filled with up-to-date, fascinating 
information on aviation. The upper grade 
books are related to such units usually studied 
as Man’s Use of Nature’s Forces and Trans- 
portation. The vocabulary is controlled, and 
the books can be read by the average pupil. The 
type is clear, the spacing is good, and the books 
are appealing. After seeing so many readers so 
richly illustrated in color, the black and white 
illustrations seem a little flat, but the infor- 
mation between the covers will answer many 


a boy’s prayer. Cc. RB. 


Told Under the Stars and Stripes, An Umbrella 
Book. Stories selected by the Literature 
Committee of the Association for Child- 
hood Education. Illustrated by Nedda 
Walker. Macmillan, $2.00. 

This timely volume of short stories for 
children in the middle and upper elementary 
grades reflects the life and spirit of the many 
cultural groups represented in our diverse 
population. Among the distinguished authors 
included are Elizabeth Orton Jones, Marguer- 
ite DeAngeli, Lucy Sprague Mitchell, Doris 
Gates, Arna Bontemps, Louis Zara, and Delia 
Goetz. The keynote of the volume is struck 
in the concluding sentence of Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell’s story “Who Built the Bridge?”, 
“The great new road across the big river was 
the work of many Americans—to be used by 


all.” 


A Gallery of Children. By A. A. Milne. Illus- 
trated by A. H. Watson. David McKay, 
$1.00. 

This book of very short stories by a favor- 
ite author was originally published in 1925 in 
a $3.50 edition containing numerous colored 
illustrations. It is now reprinted attractively, 
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with black and white illustrations, in an in- 
expensive edition, after a considerable period 
in which it was out of print. 


Jungle Boy. By Lysle Carveth. Illustrated by 

Anne Vaughn. Longmans, Green, $2.00. 

In line with interest in foreign places 
where our soldiers have been stationed, is the 
story of an Igorot boy, native of Luzon in 
the Philippines. In it are mingled customs, 
beliefs, and folk legends as a background for 
a little mountain boy who strays into a low- 
land village. There he learns some of their 
ways when war comes, leads the people to 
safety in his own mountains, thus establishing 
friendly relations between the two groups. 
Print is clear, and of good size. Reading level 
fourth and fifth grades. 

A. F. C. 
Big Red. By Jim Kjelgard. Illustrated by 

Bob Kuhn. Holiday, $2.00. 

Whoops, a really good dog story written 
with power and discernment! The champion 
setter Big Red, and Danny the trapper’s son 
belong to each other the minute they meet. 
Boy and dog grow up together in the wilder- 
ness, hunting, fishing, trapping, always on 
the lookout for their deadly enemy, a monster 
bear. The combined wits and courage of 
Danny and Red finally conquer him. There 
is a quality in this book that holds interest to 
the end. Anyone who loves dogs, from sixth 
graders up, will be enthusiastic about Big 
Red. The illustrations are in harmony with 
the text. A. F. C. 


The Eskimo Hunter. By Florence Hayes. 
Illustrated ky Kurt Wiese. Random, $2.00. 
Whether in Alaska or the United States, 

boys are very much alike. Kapoonga liked to 

sleep late in the morning, boast of his en- 

counter with a bear, and dream of being a 

great hunter and owning a rifle, when he was 

supposed to be doing his arithmetic in school. 

The seal hunt, furious struggle with a whale, 

shooting of a walrus, and finally the killing 

of the mountainous white bear singlehanded 
make exciting and good reading for boys who 
like adventure, beginning with the sixth 
grade. One has the feeling that the author 
knows Alaska and small boys very well. 

Twenty-three drawings by Wiese add to the 

interest. Be is ee: 
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Little Bear Island. By Eleanor Clymer. Pic- 
tures by Ursula Koering. McBride, $2.00. 
It is a pleasure to read a story told as 
naturally as this one, about the summer two 
seven-year-old cousins spent on an island do- 
ing all the things children love to do. It is 
the kind of book that seven-year-olds will like 
to hear read, and ten-year-olds will like to 
read for themselves. Many black and white 
drawings enliven the pages. A. F.C. 


The Shoelace Robin. By William Hall. Draw- 
ings by Robert Lawson. Crowell, $1.00. 
Written to teach a youngster to lace his 

shoes, the words are few and the pictures 

many, showing step by step how the robin 

pulled the lace in and out of the eyelets. A 

shoe with real holes gives opportunity for 

practice. For pre-school children. 


A. F. C. 


Theatre Shoes. By Noel Streatfield, Illustrated 
by Richard Floethe. Random House, 
$2.00. 

Sorrel, Mark, and Holly Forbes, descend- 
ants of a distinguished theatrical family, are 
not, themselves, concerned with the theatre. 
However, circumstances of war find them 
living with their grandmother in London. 
She is determined to discover in them what- 
ever hidden talent there may be and enrolls 
them in a school for dancing and stage train- 
ing. That all three of the children do have 
talent of a marked degree seems a bit too per- 
fect. Boys and girls in their teens who have 
envied others of the same age who are on the 
stage and have wondered how they got there, 
will find their questions answered in this book. 

LiL 

Feed the Animals. By H. A. Rey. Houghton 
Mifflin. 

This is a very small paper bound book con- 
sisting of eleven jingles about two children 
at the zoo. At the end of each jingle a ques- 
tion is asked concerning what animal is to be 
fed. Raising the flap of the accompaning pic- 
ture the child sees the answer. Of interest 
only to the very young child. 

i. --L 

Anybody at Home? By H. A. Rey. Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Similar to the foregoing book (Feed the 
Animals) in style and make up, the jingles 
in this small paper bound book concern the 
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homes of animals, and, at the end, the storage 
quarters of a car, an airplane, and railroad 
engines. Raising the flap of the accompany- 
ing picture reveals the animal or object in 
question. The jingles are of no value and the 
pictures are of interest only to the very young 


child. ; 

Golden Hair. By Steingrimur Arason. Illus- 
trated by Gertrude How. Macmillan, 
$2.00. 

Twelve year old Signy Thorvaldsson 
whose home is in North Dakota goes to visit 
her relatives in Iceland. She thoroughly en- 
joys the life on the farm and her part in its 
activities. When her aunt and uncle move 
to Strand, a fishing village, Signy has a very 
definite part in helping her uncle, the village 
minister, bring “peace on earth” to its in- 
habitants and harmony to their lives. Intended 
for ages eight to twelve, the book will be 
difficult reading unless the child is definitely 
interested in people of other lands. 

LLL. 


With a High Heart. By Adele de Leeuw. 

Macmillan, $2.00. 

In this career story for teen aged girls, 
Anne McLane, a library school student, is 
extremely rebellious because her field work as- 
signment is in a small country library instead 
of a city one. By the summer’s end, how- 
ever, her attitude completely changes and she 
looks forward “with a high heart” to return- 
ing after graduation. If this change comes 
rather quickly and Anne’s undertaking seems 
rather too successful, these faults may be over- 
looked because the author so successfully 
shows that the truest joy in living comes from 
being of real service to one’s fellows. The 
wholesome boy and girl interest is incidental 
to the main plot. LL. 


Oceania. Charles A. Borden. Illustrated by 
Rafaello Busoni. Holiday House, $1.00. 
Twenty-five pages’ of very readable news 

about Hawaii, New Zealand, and the island 

groups of the South Pacific. One gets a good 
understanding of the size and extent of these 
islands, and the part that the white man has 
played in their development. Vividly colored 
illustrations add realism to the information. 
Better for high school students than for 
grades. I. G. 
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ences are rich and varied, that has ample 
opportunity to revel in poems, stories, plays, 
well written exposition, and vivid descriptions 
that have been written for and by children, 
and that there is a classroom atmosphere that 
is conducive to each child’s making written 
contributions in the measure of his relative 
ability. From the gifted should be expected 
the unusual; but the teacher should feel and 
demonstrate fully as much appreciation for 
the more mediocre results of the less-than- 
ordinary child who has offered up his best. 
For the young child, who has not yet mastered 
the technical demands of writing, the teacher 
must act as secretary; but, as rapidly as in- 
dividual children and groups grow into in- 
dependence, she should expect each one to 


utilize his mastery of language skills to the 
utmost. It is well to have oral discussion pre- 
ceding writing activities so as to clarify and 
organize the pupils’ thinking. 

In practical writing, there should probably 
be more use of standards and models, especial- 
ly in the stages of self appraisal. Other types 
of self-aid lie in the use of alphabetized word 
lists for spelling, the textbook as a handbook, 
an actual handbook, and the dictionary. Cor- 
rective procedures and technical lessons should 
come as a follow-up and may take the form 
of copywork, dictation exercises, socialized 
correction, and individual conferences. Most 
pupils will master the skills through making 
use of them in their writing: however, there 
will likely be some need for supplementary 
technical and corrective lessons. 





A Dictionary for Boys and Girls 


@ Basic to the language program, this book is 
| the most important textbook for the pupil. The 
38,500 vocabulary entries were selected on the 
basis of occurrence in all types of elementary 
school books and books read by children. 
A NEW WORDS section gives current terms. 
The definitions are simple and clear and they 
are illustrated by usage. Pictures, in colors 
and in black and white, give additional mean- 
ings to words. 


A DICTIONARY FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 





This dictionary was prepared 


1945 Edition for children by a staff of dictionary experts. 


American Book Company 


















WEBSTER'S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL For 
DICTIONARY 
Second Edition? ©lassroom 
and Library 
Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
*‘the foundation book 
of education.” 








nwx40n 0085 






























Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary - making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO 
Springfield 2, Mass. 





CHILDREN LEARN 
TO WRITE 


By 
FANNIE J. RAGLAND, Eprror 


—,_ 


Practical, Comprehensive 


—,_ 
50 cents 


a ale 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
211 W. 68th St., Chicago 21, IIl. 
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The New English 
series that 


really teaches 
GRAMMAR 









Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia 

Dr. Matilda Bailey 

English Teacher, Upper Darby 
Senior High School, Pa. 


Dr. William Dodge Lewis 


A Complete Elementary Program 


First Steps in English 
Textbook in workbook form 


Grade One or Two 


English One— Grade Three 
English Two— Grade Four 
English Three— Grade Five 
English Four— Grade Six 
English Five— Grade Seven 
English Six— Grade Eight 
English Workbook One 
English Workbook Two 
English Workbook Three 
English Workbook Four 
English Workbook Five 
English Workbook Six 


American 
Book 
Company 





Emphasizing essentials, this new English series 
presents a well-rounded language program that 
has been developed carefully, by experienced 
teachers, to produce results in the most efh- 
cient manner. Each of the facets of English 
teaching—oral and written composition, capi- 
talization, punctuation, usage, and grammar— 
is part of the cumulative pattern. Graded care- 
fully, and taught only one step at a time, each 
step is developed, maintained, reviewed, and 
tested thoroughly. Technical vocabulary is 
given full development and word-building exer- 
cises are emphasized. Rich and interesting pro- 
vision is made for individual differences in a 
variety of interesting and motivated exercises. 





Foundations of 
Reading Instruction 


With Emphasis on Differentiated Guidance 


Emmett A. Betts, Professor of Psychology and 
Director of the Reading Clinic, Temple University 


@ Vital because it contains an almost unlimited wealth of information on crucial teaching 
problems, this book offers concrete information, even step-by-step help, in teaching 
reading. The author describes the reading process in relation to the other facets of 
language. He explains how growth in reading is enhanced substantially when speech, 
reading, and writing are linked together in a general language approach to learning. 
The timely solution to the individual’s reading problem is emphasized throughout the 
book. The major goals of reading instruction are presented in terms of skills, abilities, 
attitudes, and information. This book is a necessary tool to the busy classroom teacher. 
700 pages, $4.50 


An Index to Professional Literature 


on Reading and Related Topics 


@ Extremely valuable to all teachers of reading, this index contains 8,278 
significant current references on reading and related topics. It is a compact 
presentation, compiled from all available sources, that brings into one book 
what previously existed only in many, scattered bibliographies. 

144 pages, $1.50 


Spelling Vocabulary Study 


Grade Placement of Words in Seventeen Spellers 


A Second Spelling Vocabulary 


Grade Placement of Words in Eight Recent Spellers 


@ Superintendents, principals, and teachers who are interested in preparing 
spelling curricula, or those who are interested in teaching spelling or 
reading will find these reports of tremendous assistance. $1.50 each. 


merican Book Company 










A Balanced Reading Program — built soundly on child 
development and organized to insure mastery 
of reading skills 








Reading for Interest 


A Basal Series for Grades I to VI 
, By PAUL WITTY and Others 









READING FOR INTEREST is rich in meaningful experiences for children. The 
series includes all the varied interests of children presented in forms that arouse 
a spirit of pleasure and adventure in reading. Easy and imaginative humor, 
variety of theme and form, and charming illustrations enhance the child’s total 
experience. High literary merit and high interest value are combined with pro- 
vision for readiness at each level and a vocabulary controlled for growth. These 
are books that children want to read, books that give children a delightful 
feeling of certainty that they can read, books that develop a permanent interest 
in reading. 








THE SeRigs furnishes teachers with every possible assistance, It is complete with 
Charts; Readiness Practice Book; Sentence, Phrase, and Word Cards; Practice 
Books and Teachers’ Manuals for each grade; and a General Manual accompany- 
ing the twelve books—four Pre-Primers, two Primers, and six Readers. 


A new Pre-Primer will be published this spring 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 












CHICAGO 
DALLAS 


ATLANTA 
LONDON 











Learning Is Fun 
with Puzzle Pages 


AN ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 
PUZZLE PAGES, the truly modern primary program, enables pupils to 
broaden and enrich their own experiences and to share them with others, 
Each daily lesson, interestingly illustrated, is a definite step forward in the 
learning process, Pupils look forward each day to working with g new 


puzzle page—always an intriguing surprise. 


DELIGHTFUL ACTIVITIES 
This unique activity program develops power, speed, and confidence in 


reading and vocabulary building. It builds a sense of judgment in choosing 
and insures mastery of thought content as well as mastery of reading 


mechanics. 


Write for more information about PUZZLE PAGES 


i 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
Wichita 1, Kansas 
Atlanta Columbus New York Portland 
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